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CHAPTER XXIX. 
SIR PETER’S WEDDING. 


“It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence.”—Comus. 


ROMANCE is old-fashioned. 
There was an element of romance in Paul Dursley’s com- 
position; both he and Dorothy were in different ways old- 


fashioned. Sir Peter was far more modern, inwardly and out- 
wardly, than either of them. While this trait showed itself 
outwardly in Dorothy, and took the prosaic form of making her 
favourite occupations those of a past generation, such as preserv- 
ing fruits, distilling essences, and generally devoting herself to 
domestic duties, in Paul it was intellectual, and evinced itself 
by giving a poetic and romantic colour to his mind. 

More particularly was this noticeable in his manner of loving ; 
indeed, until he knew Chloe, the romantic element in his com- 
position had not manifested itself ; but love crystallizes character 
and gives definite form and shape to those elements which had 
previously: been vague and unformed. Love focuses sentiment, 
and concentrates its power on one definite object. 

It awoke the grace, for it is a grace, of chivalry, which lay 
latent in Dursley’s nature; it made him long to sacrifice himself 
for his love’s sake ; it made him wish to win fame and honour, 
that he might cast them at his divinity’s feet, even if she spurned 
them. It made him regret the past days, when knights tilted in 
the lists, to win prizes for their lady-loves ; but every age has its 
own kind of tournament, its special prizes and honours. 
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Ours is an intellectual age ; our field is the field of science and 
literature, we tilt with other instruments than lances; ours is a 
mental rather than a physical struggle for fame and glory ; our 
tournaments last for life, instead of for a day. And Paul meant 
to devote his life to winning fame for Chloe’s sake. 

His was the love that idealizes ; he was one who scorned the 
idea that Beatrice was a mere abstraction; he believed her to 
have been a real, living, breathing, loving woman, more an angel 
than a woman, idealized by the immortal poet, and rendered 
immortal by his touch. Dursley was the type of man who 
cannot help idealizing the object of his affections ; and the very 
fact that Chloe would not marry him intensified this feeling. 
Had Beatrice become Signora Alfieri, she would hardly have 
figured in the “ Divina Commedia ;” men never idealize their 
wives, at any rate, not in their lifetime. Men reverence their 
own mothers, they reverence their wives, the mothers of their 
children ; they only worship the Vzvgin Mother. The married 
woman on her marriage gains the whole world—sometimes ; but 
she loses that which in the eyes of men and angels: is her best 
claim to adoration. The nun’s girdle deserves a deeper homage 
than the wedding ring. 

To most men who knew her, Chloe Dane was a charming little 
creature, a witch, a sprite, a fairy ; to Paul Dursley she was a god- 
dess, subject to fits of wrath, but so was Juno, and to him Chloe 
was divine, even in her tempers. She was his ideal of all that is 
. beautiful, and true, and pure. He never in his most despondent 
moments doubted her love for him ; on the contrary, it was, he 
knew, the depth of her love for her father that forbade her to 
marry him ; her filial love was sincere and steadfast, he never 
doubted that her love for him was the same. 

As he sat smoking in Sir Peter’s dining-room:on the evening 
of that untoward meeting in his new house, he cursed the folly 
that had prompted him to flirt with Mrs. Halkett, and bitterly 
repented that he had even appeared to be disloyal to Chloe. He 
had ‘no wish in his serious moments to rouse her jealousy, if 
so divine a creature could be guilty of jealousy; and as it isa 
divine attribute, there seemed no reason why a little mortal girl 
should not be liable to it. 

“Confound Mrs. Halkett, I wish I had never set eyes on her. 
Just like my luck meeting Chloe this afternoon ; she was angry, 
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I sawitin hereyes. What gloriouseyes shehas. Was there ever 
such an unlucky devil asIam?__ I wonder if Peter will see her this 
evening ; there he is,” thought Paul as he heard Sir Peter come in. 

“Well, old boy, I have two pieces of news for you, good and 
bad; which will you have first ?” 

“ The bad.” 

“Chloe is going to Florence on Friday to study music for two 
years,” 

Paul got up from his seat, took his pipe out of his mouth, blew 
a cloud of smoke up to the ceiling, gnawed his golden moustache 
and finally answered : 

“And the good news ?” 

“She refused Cecil Malcolmson this evening, and told him she 
should never marry.” 

“Umph! I have to be thankful for small mercies, it seems ; I 
am glad she won’t marry any one else, but I am emphatically 
grieved that she won’t marry me.” 

“ She will, some day, old boy. Don’t despair. She thinks music 
will satisfy her ; she will find out in less than two years that it 
won't, and then she'll give it up and come back to England ; 
she'll live with Bertha and me, and one fine day she'll tell us she 
has changed her mind and is going to leave us and marry you.” 

“Why is she going off at a moment’s notice?” 

“ Partly for Malcolmson’s sake ; he is a very handsome fellow, 
by the way, very few girls would have refused him ; he will make 
a first-rate officer too. She is also going to enable you to be 
present at my wedding and, I believe, to avoid the possibility of 
meeting you again.” 

“Umph! I don’t feel much like going to a wedding just now; 
if you’ll excuse me I’ll go to bed and to the funeral of my earthly 
happiness. Good night, old boy.” 

And Sir Peter did not attempt to detain his brother. 

Paul passed a miserable night, but he told his brother the 
next day he would go down to Bilney and be his best man, and 
come back and break the news of his marriage to Mrs. Halkett. 
After breakfast he went to Covent Garden and ordered bouquets 
for Constance and Augusta, and a magnificent one for Chloe, 
hers to be sent early the next morning as a parting present ; if 
she took it with her he should augur that he was forgiven for his 


escapade with Mrs. Halkett. 
22° 
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Chloe took the flowers; Dursley learnt this from Constance, 
who travelled down to the wedding with him and Sir Peter. 
Partly on this account and partly for his brother’s sake, Paul 
appeared to be in fairly good spirits. .Bertha, who was a very 
modest, retiring bride, was the most serious of the party ; she felt 
Chloe’s departure keenly, and sympathized deeply with her 
pretty little sister. 

“Tt seems so strange and so sad that Chloe, who is so young 
and pretty and charming, should not be able to marry Paul, 
while I, who am not at all attractive, should be so happy,” said 
Bertha. 

“It is all for the best, you may be sure, Bertha dear. Perhaps 
your happiness is to come before your troubles, and Chloe’s 
troubles before her happiness,” said Constance, by way of making 
a happy remark to a bride. 

“ Really, Constance, you need not anticipate troubles for 
Bertha on the eve of her marriage,” said Augusta. 

“T was not doing so, I was anticipating happiness for Chloe ; 
but of course Bertha does not expect marriage to be all sunshine ; 
troubles are to us what rain is to plants, they refresh our souls 
and make us grow in grace. Perfect happiness scorches and 
dries up our better nature, as too much sunshine makes flowers 
fade ; troubles and trials are all in the day’s work.” 

“Well, don’t keep talking of troubles to Bertha, she is feeling 
low-spirited as it is,” said Augusta, who was laudably trying to 
conceal the jealousy she felt of Bertha’s happiness. 

The wedding was a very quiet one; Augusta had had the 
good sense to decline to act as bridesmaid, so,as Chloe was gone 
abroad, Constance, Nona and another little girl were the only 
bridesmaids. Dorothy Dursley and Dr. Crofton were among 
the few guests. Crofton was invited as an old friend of the 
bridegroom’s, and much to his satisfaction was appointed to take 
Miss Dursley in to breakfast after the ceremony. 

In the pause which intervened between the service and the 
feast, Paul took his sister aside, and asked her if she would come 
up to London and keep house for him. 

“Oh, Paul! I can’t, dear,” said Dorothy, blushing. 

“Why not?” asked Paul. 

“ Because, because—well, you know, I can’t leave home; they 
would not be able to get on without me,” stammered Dorothy. 
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"“ Who do you mean by they?” 

“ Fly. ” began Dorothy. 

“ You need not trouble about Fly ; I am going to have him up 
in London as a buttons. Who else wants you?” said Dursley 
with a smile in his blue eyes. 

“The house, and the garden, and the servants, and then there 
are the children and Miss Sanders.” 

“Yes, but they are going home as soon as Peter returns. 
Bertha will look after them. Dorothy, why do you forsake your 
brother? Is there a nearer one still, and a dearer one, you 
shyest of women ?” 

“ Supposing there were,” said Dorothy evasively. 

“Then I should say it is Crofton, in which case you had better 
come up at once and stay with me till you are married; you 
can’t live in the same house with Crofton if you are engaged.” 

“We know that, so we are not engaged, but we mean to be 
married some day,” said Dorothy, conscious that this quibble 
sounded rather weak. 

“Now, look here, Dorothy, you are old enough to know what 
is de rigueur in Mrs. Grundy’s eyes, and if you don’t know I 
do; so you come up to London at once, and settle me in my 
new house, and when Crofton wants to fetch you, I’ll stand the 
breakfast. But I won’t stand your living on at home on such 
terms as these, do you hear?” 

“Yes, but will you speak to Michael about it? He won't let 
me go if you don’t; as it is, I am afraid he will be very cross,” 
said Dorothy, who was too submissive a woman to dispute Paul’s 
right to dictate to her, particularly when her conscience told her 
he was right, as it now did. 

The consequence was Paul got his way, and arranged that 
Dorothy should come to him on the following Monday, after 
which the engagement was to be announced ; a plan Crofton 
reluctantly agreed was the best and wisest, but he was very sulky 
for the rest of the day at the idea of losing Miss Dursley so 
soon; even though he lost her for a few weeks, to win her for 
ever, 

The truth was he was a wilful man, and could not bear to 
have his will crossed in anything, and his will was to marry 
Dorothy without being formally engaged to her, so that they 
might continue to live on their present footing until their 
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marriage. He was also very jealous of Dorothy’s love for Paul, 
and of his influence over her ; therefore he was very much put 
out when he found she had yielded to Paul’s wish in the matter, 
and moreover he was obliged to consent to it. 

He showed his displeasure by avoiding Miss Dursley after his 
conversation with Paul and until it was time for them to go 
home, and then fearing that she should revenge herself by 
driving back with James and the children and sending Miss 
Sanders with him, he announced that he was ready to drive her 
home. Dorothy’s affectionate farewell to her brother, before she 
took her seat in the dog-cart, only added to Crofton’s ill humour, 
and the last straw was little Paul begged to go with them, instead 
of with Miss Sanders, and his aunt yielded, and took him on 
her lap. 

It was five miles from Bilney to Lyneham, and not once during 
that five miles did Crofton open his lips to Dorothy. Little Paul 
chattered away to both of them, but finding he got very short 
answers from the doctor, he confined his remarks for the most 
part to his aunt, whose merriment increased Crofton’s sulkiness. 

“ Here we are at last, and I must say our last drive has been 
exceedingly pleasant. I shall not forget it in a hurry,” said 
Dorothy to Crofton as he helped her out of the dog-cart. 

Dr. Crofton did not answer, but went into the surgery and 
banged the door after him and remained there, until he heard 
Miss Dursley go into the drawing-room half-an-hour later, when 
he joined her. 

“ Has the post gone yet, Dr. Crofton ?” said Dorothy, apparently 
in the best of tempers, but as though he were the merest 
acquaintance. 

“Yes, but I will take your letters to the station for you if you 
like ; there is time for that.” 

“Thank you, it is only one to Dr. Dursley I am anxious about, 
to tell him he is not to expect me on Monday, as I find there is 
no need for me to leave here,” said Dorothy calmly. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, looking very much alarmed. 

“What I say. I don’t intend to go through life with a sulky 
man ; it would drive me mad,” said Miss Dursley. 

“Dorothy! Forgive me. I know I have behaved abominably. 
I came to tell you so, but I can’t bear the idea of your going to 
London on Monday.” 
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“T have just told you I am not going.” 

“Yes, you are; you must, you will, you shall. I wish you to 
go now. I was a fool to object, but when a man loves as I love 
you he is not responsible for his actions. Tear up that letter and 
go to Dursley for a month, and then come back to me for ever 
as my wife. Will you? You promised you would ; don’t break 
your promise because I am a sulky brute. If you will marry me 
I swear I'll try and never give you cause to complain of my 
temper; I’ll do my level best. I shall fail often, no doubt, 
but remember it is only a sinful man and not an angel who is 
asking you to lead him nearer Heaven. Will you, Dorothy?” 
And Crofton put one arm round her, as she sat at her writing 
table, and dropped on one knee by her side, so that his face was 
on a level with hers. 

And Dorothy smiled and whispered: “Yes.” 

Then there was silence, broken at last by Crofton, when he 
had risen and they stood linked together. 

“Why did you give me such a fright? I thought I had lost 


you 
“You had never really won me before. Do you know this is 


the first time you ever really proposed to me?” said Dorothy. 

“Is that what you did it for? To worm a proposal out of 
me?” he asked. 

“T think it was; partly, at any rate.” 

“You designing woman ; your own lips betray your cunning. 
Who would have believed you capable of laying such a trap to 
catch an unwary man?” 

“Oh !.I am a woman of many resources, as you will discover ; 
and now I do hope this is really our very last quarrel, at any 
rate until we are married.” 

“Oh! my Dorothy, we will never quarrel then; at least not 
if I can help it.” 

“Oh, yes, we shall ; for you won’t be able to help it, and I shall 
have to put up with it. Iam prepared for that; I am not like 
Bertha ; I don’t delude myself with the idea I am about to marry 
a god. I am no idealist, only a very prosaic, practical person. 
I am content with a man. I should not like a god half as well.” 

Thus peace was restored, and their very last lovers’ quarrel was 
made up; and Crofton went to bed persuaded he was the happiest 
and most fortunate of men, although his bride was not young nor 
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beautiful, but a woman in the prime of life ; a woman who would 
look after his creature comforts eminently well ; who would nurse 
him. when he was ill, and give quick sympathy’ when he was 
troubled ; who would laugh at him when he was cross and coax 
him when he was sulky ; and love him always. 

He might have done worse than choose her for his bride. He 
could not have done better. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HYSTERICS. 


“ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.”—Congreve. 


THE spirit of self-sacrifice is a sanctifying spirit ; self-inflicted 
pain loses half its sting ; voluntary suffering sweetens a character. 
Paul Dursley was no saint. He was not a religious man by any 
means, so that in the highest sense his self-sacrifice for Sir Peter’s 
sake could not be said to sanctify him. It did this for him, 
though: it ennobled him, and kept him from despair and reck- 
lessness, to which he might have given way had anything but 


his own generosity separated him from Chloe. 

There was no bitterness in his heart against Chloe, whom 
he considered the victim of circumstances, nor against his 
brother, though he often raged against Sir Peter’s extraordinary 
carelessness, which he regarded as something quite phenomenal ; 
he sometimes cursed his fate, as men will who have not much 
faith in anything higher than fate; but the reflection that he 
held the antidote to the destruction of his earthly hopes in 
his own hand, and for Sir Peter’s sake forbore to use it, com- 
forted him. 

He suffered far less than Chloe, because his renunciation 
exalted and sustained him; whereas she had to steel her heart 
against him and against herself for the sake of her father’s 
memory and the apparent fitness of things. 

Easy-going by nature, Paul submitted with as good a grace as 
possible to his lot ; dearly loving a practical joke, he allowed his 
intrigue, if such it could be called, seeing how harmless it was, 
with Mrs. Halkett to act as a vent-peg to his restlessness. 
Work and his new career did not drive the thought of Chloe 
_ entirely away ; he needed some distraction in his leisure moments, 
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and the trick he was playing on Sir Peter’s bugbear supplied 
this. ; 

Sir Peter’s wedding unsettled him more than ever, and he went 
back to London in a reckless mood, tempered with the thought 
that his brother owed his happiness to him ; but he was sufficient- 
ly restless and miserable to look with pleasure at the scene he 
anticipated having with Mrs. Halkett on the following day. 

On Sunday afternoon, therefore, Mr. Dursley dressed himself 
carefully, put a flower in his coat, and set off to call on his victim 
in proprié persond. Now since, to her own knowledge, Mrs. 
Halkett had only met him once, and had then found him 
exceedingly disagreeable, for she had then mistaken Sir Peter 
for him, it behoved him to assume the manner of Sir Peter on 
that occasion. 

He, therefore, entered her drawing-room under his own name 
with much dignity and gravity, but in spite of this and of the 
servant having announced him as Mr. Dursley, Mrs. Halkett took 
him for Sir Peter, and gushed at him accordingly. 

“My dear Sir Peter, please don’t look so grave. I don’t 
know what that idiot means by announcing you as Mr. Dursley,” 
she murmured as, redolent of patchouli, she met him in the 
middle of the room. 

“Begad! What an escape Peter has had: rouge, powder, 
bistre and patchouli! Ye gods!” thought Paul, bowing stiffly to 
his hostess. 

“I am Mr. Dursley; the servant was right,” he answered 

coldly. 
“No! . Are you really, really yourself and not Sir Peter? I 
could not have believed it, you are so like him, except, indeed, 
your manner is so unlike his. He is not wont to greet me so 
distantly,” said Mrs. Halkett with a coquettish air, and a manner 
meant to imply far more demonstration on Sir Peter’s part than 
his substitute had ever been guilty of. 

“Indeed. He is generally considered far more ceremonious 
than I am,” said Dursley, wickedly wishing to lead her on to 
make further misstatements. 

“But not with me, you know. We are such old friends, and 
so very, very intimate,” returned Mrs. Halkett with a very 
conscious manner. 

“Indeed. I am rather surprised at that; I understood from 
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what my brother told me that you seldom met except profes- 
sionally,” said Paul. : 

“Oh, dear, no. Why, we went to the theatre together last 
Wednesday evening.” 

“Excuse me, but it was J who went to the theatre with you 
last Wednesday, not Peter,” said Paul, wondering what the effect 
of his words would be. 

“Impossible. I am quite sure I should never mistake you for 
Sir Peter,” said Mrs. Halkett with a little scornful laugh not 
flattering to Paul. 

“ Pardon me, you have frequently done so and I have not un- 
deceived you,” said Paul. 

“When? When have I doneso? Give me an instance.” 

“Well, that morning when we went to the park, the day of my 
release ; Peter was at a consultation that day. I could show you 
the very spot we sat and repeat much we said if you still doubt 
me.” 

“I don’t believe it. Sir Peter has told you, or you saw us 
and want to make out for reasons of your own that Sir Peter 
has not been paying his addresses to me for some time past,” 
said Mrs. Halkett, losing her temper, as she began to suspect she 
was the victim of some plot. 

“T will give you another instance ; it was I who took you to 
my house last week, and showed you over it, and sang to you ; 
Peter can’t sing a note, and to my disgust it was Peter who 
came in upon us unexpectedly with his sisters-in-law.” 

“ Sisters-in-law! What rubbish! His first wife was a Miss 
Morrison.” 

“True, but his second wife was a Miss Dane. Didn't he write 
and tell you of his engagement to her?” 

“T believe he did, but considering the way he has behaved to 
me since I paid no heed to it. That is all at an end.” 

“The engagement is at an end certainly,” said Paul in a 
peculiar tone which roused her suspicions. 

“What do you mean? How dare you come here and tell me 
such a tissue of falsehoods? What do you mean?” she 
demanded, her temper now fairly roused. 

“ My dear Mrs. Halkett, I am speaking the plain unvarnished 
truth when I say I took you to the theatre, I took you to the 
park, I took you to my house, If you mistook me for my 
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brother it was no fault of mine, but to my certain knowledge you 
have only spoken to him once since I have been in London, and 
that was on Thursday afternoon in my drawing-room when you 
took him for me.” 

“T don’t believe it. I won't believe it. It is impossible; it is 
not true. You are joking,” said Mrs. Halkett, uncertain whether 
to laugh or to cry, but out of consideration for her rouge 
attempting to laugh. 

“It is possible; it is true. I am not joking now, though I 
confess I was when you mistook me for Peter and were so kind 
as to take pity on a poor devil just out of gaol, with a ruined 
career behind him and Heaven knows what in store for him,” 
said Paul, thinking it as well to emphasize his own defects lest 
she should transfer her blighted affections to him. 

“What proof have you of all this?” said Mrs. Halkett, tapping 
with her foot upon the floor. 

“Well, I expect Peter could prove an a/ib if necessary. Iam 
not sure that Drummond could not in his absence, if you don’t 
care to take my word for it till he comes back from his honey- 
moon,” said Dursley, divided between pity for the woman who 
had been worsted by his machinations and a secret sense of 
triumph at having stolen a march on her. 

“Whose honeymoon? What folly is this? What are you 
talking of?” she exclaimed, starting to her feet in amazement. 

“My brother has gone to Scotland with his bride. He was 
married to Miss Bertha Dane last Saturday. I was at the 
wedding, and the object of my visit to-day was to tell you about 
it, as I thought it might interest you,” said Dursley, rising and 
standing hat in hand before her. 

“T shall know if she cares for him by the way she takes it. 
If she faints or cries she cares, that is if the fainting and the 
tears are genuine; if she is only angry she does not care, except 
for the position and the title,” he thought. 

. He was not left long in doubt as to the state of her feelings. 
“There is no fury like a woman scorned,” said Congreve, and 
certainly Mrs. Halkett justified the remark. 

On hearing that her prey had escaped her, that she had been 
duped and made a fool of, she felt like a tigress cheated of its 
victim, and Dursley afterwards congratulated himself on escaping 
from the room without having his face scratched or his hair torn, 
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for when in her tantrums she was but a few degrees removed from 
a Billingsgate fish-wife, despite her finery, her rouge and her 
patchouli. Her veneer of civilization was a very thin coat. 

“You false scoundrel! A pretty pair of scamps you two are. 
Forsooth! And one is a baronet, is he? A treacherous rascal ! 
I'll spoil his practice for him, I can tell him, great doctor as he 
is! And, as'for you, you double-faced scamp, get out of my 
house; go back to your gaol—the best place for such creatures. 
Get out, I say ; get out, you wretch!” she hissed rather than said. 

She stood holding up her clenched hands as she spoke, and 
as she finished she rushed to the bell, pulled it violently, gnash- 
ing her teeth in a fury as she did so, and then flung herself on a 
sofa in shrieking hysterics. 

“Your mistress is not well; give her some sal volatile,” said 
Paul to the servant he met on the stairs, and he proceeded to let 
himself out to the accompaniment of Mrs. Halkett’s screams, 
which reached his ears even when he was in the street. 

It was rage not grief she was indulging. Nevertheless Dursley 
pitied her, and repented of the part he had played. There was 
some fear mixed with his contrition, for he reflected that if on 
consideration she should come to the conclusion that it was he 
who personated Sir Peter while the latter was in prison, she 
could do them both a vast amount of mischief. Apart from 
that, though, he pitied her; a woman who had so little control 
over her passions as she had just shown seemed to him to need 
pity. 

She was evidently bitterly disappointed. No doubt the dis- 
appointment was not very deep—it only touched her external 
affairs, it concerned her creature comforts, it affected her pride, 
it did not reach her heart ; but for all that Dursley felt she had 
been hardly dealt with. She deserved it, perhaps; she had 
brought it on herself, but if we all got our deserts it would be a 
sorrier world than it is, and that, in Paul’s present frame of mind, 
was saying a good deal for it. She had made a dead-set at Sir 
Peter, she had angled and ogled to catch him, she had been cruel 
to Bertha, and she had been caught in her own meshes, but, 
though he had caught her, Paul was sorry for her, and wanted 
to make some reparation for his conduct. 

This desire grew on him as he walked in the park, and he was 
wondering what form his repentance could take when he met 
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General Malcolmson, who he remembered had known Mrs. 
Halkett well in India. 

He determined to find out a little about her from the general ; 
perhaps he could gather from him what form of compensation 
would be most acceptable; so at the first break in the conver- 
sation, he mentioned that he had just paid her a visit, and re- 
marked that the general knew her in India, he believed. 

“Oh, yes; I knew her as a girl; she was very pretty then ; 
but, somehow, since Halkett’s death she seems inclined to go to 
the dogs. She is desperately hard up, for poor Halkett had not 
much to leave her. I believe she is head over ears in debt. 
Then, you know, she made a dead set at your brother; I believe 
more for his money than for anything else. My wife and I have 
had no end of trouble with her; we stick to her for Halkett’s 
sake ; he was in my regiment, you know. I talk to her sometimes 
when she gets very outrageous, and she takes it very well; but 
I wish to goodness some good fellow would marry her, she is 
one of those weak, vain, silly women that go to the deuce if they 
are not looked after.” 

“TI wish I had known all this sooner. Do you think she is in 
any money difficulties ?” said Dursley, thinking a cheque might 
be the solution of the problem he was trying to work out. 

“T believe money is at the bottom of all May Halkett’s tom- 
foolery. She loves luxury, and that her income forbids, so she is 
bent on marrying for money, and thinks, as she has lost her first 
beauty, to attain her object by making up in the disgusting 
style she does. That house is beyond her means; I want her 
to give it up, but she owes several hundreds ; the furniture would 
not pay more than half her debts. I would give her a hundred 
towards it—I can’t afford more—if she would consent to go 
abroad for a time and economise,” said the general. 

“ And won’t she do that ?” 

“She says it would take another hundred to clear her. She 
would go if she could raise that.” 

“ Well, look here, general, you are her friend, so I don’t mind 
telling you. I have been flirting with her in the guise of Peter, 
and I have just undeceived her. I left her in hysterics, and I 
should like to do something for her, so if you can manage 
it, without. letting her know where it comes from, I'll give 
you a cheque for the other hundred, on condition she pays 
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her debts and goes abroad. I'll leave you to arrange it all,” 
said Paul. 

General Malcolmson accepted this offer gladly, and before 
Sir Peter returned from. his honeymoon, he learnt that . Mrs. 
Halkett had sold her furniture, paid her debts, gone abroad, 
and if her word could be relied on, turned over a new leaf and 
determined to live within her income for the future. The 
general thought she suspected who her unknown benefactor 
was, but he did not enlighten her. Her disappointment with 
regard to Sir Peter was not very deep, for within a year of his 
marriage, her wedding was announced to have taken place at 
Cannes with a retired officer, who probably suited her better 
than a civilian could have done. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A PACKET OF LETTERS. 


THE events of the two years following Sir Peter’s second 
marriage are summarized in the correspondence of Bertha and 
Chloe, extracts from which are here given. 


[Chloe to Lady Dursley.]} 


“ Padua. 
“DEAR OLD BERTHA, 

“Tt is a month to-day since I left England, and I have 
sent you nothing but post-cards ; partly because I thought you 
would not care to be bothered with letters on your honeymoon. 
Iam quite sure I should not, but I am as likely to have an 
apotheosis as a honeymoon. My other reason for not writing 
was because we were at Venice, and I think all that can be said 
about the floating city has been said. Now we are at Padua, 
far less beautiful, but also far less hackneyed than Venice ; Venice 
is poetry, Padua is prose, but such charming prose. It is a very 
noisy place after Venice, and you see about six men to one 
woman ; it is also very hot just now, so we go out early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon. There is always shade under 
the arcaded streets ; to cross the road even in the middle of the 
day is like crossing a fiery furnace. Copper is one of the speci- 
alities of Padua, it strikes you more than the velvet of which 
every one has heard. It is so quaint to see men carrying water 
in great copper caldrons, balanced on a sort of wand, which they 
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place across their shoulders. And then the knockers of the 
doors are so odd ; griffins and dragons, and men and monkeys, 
wrought in iron. I could write pages about the frescoes here, 
especially Giotto’s, but you will find it all much better done in 
guide-books. St. Anthony seems to be the god of the Paduans ; 
they say he never refuses to grant any prayers offered at his 
shrine. I tried conclusions with him, but I doubt if he hears 
heretics. Don’t mention this to Augusta and Constance, or 
they’ll imagine I am going to turn Catholic, and come out here 
to rescue the brand from the burning. And I could not stand 
Constance or Augusta just now, my Bertha. We go to Florence 
next week and, heat permitting, begin our studies. I practise 
four hours a day now. Good-bye, Lady Dursley. How does 
your ladyship like her title? 
“ Your loving sister, 
“CHLOE DANE.” 


[Lady Dursley to Chloe.] 
“ Brook Street, July. 

“ DEAREST CHLOE, 

“Your letter tells me even less about yourself than your 
post-cards. It was all about knockers and frescoes and copper 
kettles and Saint Anthony. Tell me of your own self next 
time. Are you well? Do you get on with the Johnsons? Do 
you like Italy? Are you very, very unhappy ? 

“I do hope not, for it seems so hard when I, who am so 
unworthy in every way, am sometimes frightened at my happi- 
ness. I have literally everything I can possibly desire. I 
am afraid to speak of my happiness, it is so overwhelming. I 
cry for sheer joy sometimes, , 

“ But now for some news. You'll be glad to hear Mrs. Halkett 
has gone away, sold her furniture and given up her house. I 
believe there was a terrible scene when Paul told her of our 
marriage, but we shall see no more of her. Drummond is 
enchanted at her departure. 

“Paul is quite settled in his new house ; Miss Dursley has been 
staying with him since our wedding, but she leaves next week. 
She is going to be married on Thursday to Dr. Crofton. Paul 
says they are desperately in love with each other; they are 
to be married from Paul’s house, and of course we are going to 
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the wedding. Miss Sanders and the children come home to- 
morrow. I hope the little ones will take to me. Paul is trying 
for a post as operating surgeon at one of the large hospitals ; if 
he gets it, Peter says he will have both feet on the ladder of 
fame, and he thinks he will. It won’t be decided till after 
Dorothy’s wedding. Peter sends his love. 
“ Your loving sister, 
“ BERTHA DURSLEY.” 


[Lady Dursley to Chloe.] 
“ Brook Street, August. 


“ DEAREST CHLOE, 
| “Just a few lines to tell you Dorothy is married, and Paul 
has got the appointment he was trying for. Peter was wild with 
delight, and I think Paul was pleased, though he said rather 
bitterly that he had nothing but science and fame to live for, so 
it behoved him to be thankful when he saw his public career 
beginning to rise on the ruins of his private life. 

“Dorothy looked sweet ; she wore French grey silk, Mechlin 
lace, and a lovely bonnet, lace and orange-blossom. They are 
rather an amusing couple, for they squabble about everything. 
They had two little tiffson their wedding day. He wanted to eat 
pastry at the breakfast, and she would not let him; and then 
she was so long dressing to go away he was afraid they would 
miss their train ; and they went off, he scolding and she laughing 
at him, and Peter and Paul teasing them both mercilessly. 

“This is my second letter since you wrote. Do write and tell 
me how you are. Remember it is you I want to hear about, not 
Florence, though I don’t mind hearing your impressions of the 


place. 
“ Ever your loving sister, 


“ BERTHA DURSLEY.” 


[Chloe to Bertha.] 
“ Florence, October. 
“ DEAR OLD GIRL, 


“T could not write letters in the heat we have had. Next 
summer, if we are alive—and I suppose I shall be, worse luck— 
we are going to Assisi for the summer months. It was too hot 
even to fiddle some days. I did absolutely nothing, except 
suffer. Oh! Bertha, why do you ask howI am? I am sane; be 
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thankful for that. I am; for to be able to do nothing but think, 
think, think of what might have been, and what is, for days 
together was maddening. Never shall I forget what I have been 
through since we came here. You ask my impressions of the 
place. I think it is just a little word of four letters beginning 
with h and ending with |; there, that I do, in spite of its art 
treasures and all its beauty. However, Florence is cooler now, 
so is Chloe. Love is a fever. I am entering on a new stage in 
my malady ; the delirium is over, and I feel weak as a rat. I 
have no energy for anything, not even my violin. For pity’s sake 
don’t let Peter send me a prescription. I am not ill, and I should 
only burn it. I am glad Mrs. Crofton is happy. It is a good 
thing some people are, and I am not a scrap jealous of your 
happiness, you dear, good Bertha. Don’t be afraid it is too 
great. You are a stepmother. Am I going to get better? If 
I do, Peter shall poison me. 


“ Your loving, 
“ CHLOE.” 


[Chloe to Bertha.] 


“ Florence, Christmas Eve. 
“ DEAREST B,, 

“T have just heard from Constance that she and Augusta 
are coming here for the winter; if you love me stop them. I 
hope it is not dreadfully selfish, but I want to be left quite to 
myself for some time to come. I am getting better than I was, 
and working like a Trojan. I sleep as sound as the dead from 
sheer physical exhaustion. Clara and I hope to make our début 
this time next year, but we shall have to slave in the meanwhile. 
There is a parson who has fallen in love with me; it is such a 
bore, but they will do it. Good bye! If those two come, I’ll 


jump into the Arno. 
“ Your wicked 
“P.S.—Love to Peter.” “ CHLOE.” 


[Constance to Chloe.] 
“ Bilney Hall, January. - 
“My DEAR CHLOE, 

“Bertha thinks we should not leave the parish in the 
winter, just when the poor people want us most. I don’t quite 
agree, because it is only their bodies that want us more in 
winter, and it is their souls, of course, we are most interested in. 

23 
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However, Augusta agrees with Bertha, so I cheerfully yield, and 
we must try and be happy in England. The cold is intense, 
but then fires are so nice and warm and comfortable, and we 
should not have them in Italy. Mrs. Crofton and her husband 
dined with us on Christmas Day; they seem very happy, but 
just a trifle foolish ; I saw him kiss her under the mistletoe as 
they were leaving. Bertha and Sir Peter are much more 
reserved ; she is so improved, she is really quite nice-looking. I 
was there before Christmas for a week. 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
“ CONSTANCE DANE.” 


[Chloe to Bertha.] 
; “ Florence, Easter. 
“You DEAR OLD THING, - 

“TI am sorry. Fancy you nursing four children through 
measles. No wonder you are tired. Iam glad Mrs. Halkett is 
married ; sorry for the man. I think I shall succeed in getting 
my parson to transfer his affections to Clara, who likes him, and 
I feel sure would have him, though she can’t be a public singer 
if she does. I shan’t blame her; marriage is the natural career 
for women ; it is only those who fail in that line who need 


_ another. I am fiddling like mad. 
“Your CHLOE.” 


[Sir Peter Dursley to Chloe.] 
“ Brook Street, June. 
“My DEAR CHLOE, 
“Just a line to tell you Bertha has a little son; he was 
born early this morning, and both she and he are doing as well 
as I could wish. Dorothy is with me; I telegraphed for her 
yesterday, but Crofton won’t spare her for more than a week ; he 
is wretched when she is away. Paul dines here to-night, to drink 
his new nephew’s health; he is getting on famously. Don’t 
overwork yourself. Bertha’s best love. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ PETER DURSLEY.” 


[Chloe to Lady Dursley.] 
“ Assisi, July. 
“ DEAREST B., 
“So you are a mother and I am an aunt. Peter's letter 
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and your pencilled note reached me here simultaneously ; his 
was forwarded from Florence. I was so surprised, for you had 
never given me the least hint of such a thing; you reserved 
old Bertha. So your son has black eyes, like Dad’s and mine. 
I hope he won’t inherit our tempers. This is a lovely spot, but 
I fancy one misses much of its charm through not being a 
Catholic. I observe all those who come as pilgrims to St. Francis’s 
shrine, rather than as tourists, seem to get so much more happi- 
ness out of the place. Still, even I feel some of its charm ; 
there is a spirit of rest and peace and other-worldness (to coin a 
word) about Assisi that I never found in any other place. The 
country round is lovely. Clara and I wander among the hills 
and have open-air concerts; I take my violin and wake the 
echoes of the Assisi mountains. A man staying at the hotel 
here discovered us the other day, and told me he thought I was 
Pan, transformed into a goddess, I hope he is not going to 
develop an attachment for me; the Johnsons call him my 
shadow. He is really very pleasant, and I should enjoy his 
society, if he would be content to be only a friend. He is very 
cultured, and I have learnt more about Italian art from him, the 
fortnight we have been here, than I learnt all the rest of the time 
we have been in Italy. By the way, my parson wrote and pro- 
posed to Clara the other day. If she accepts him, and I feel sure 
she will, I shall have to make my début next Christmas without 
her. 

“ My violin master says I shall make a furore. I don’t in the 
least care whether I do or do not ; music soothes, but it does not 
satisfy me; work tires, but it does not content me; as for 
applause and fame, I should not care a rush for either ; it is the 
means to it, not the end itself, that keeps me going. Am I 
getting sentimental? I'll stop. A kiss to the black-eyed boy. 
Love to you. 

“ Your loving sister, 
“ CHLOE.” 


[Chloe to Bertha.] 
“Florence, December. 
“DEAR OLD BERTHA, 
“Can ‘you come out to me for a month after Christmas 


and chaperon me? Clara is going to be married in January to 
23° 
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my—I beg her pardon—her parson, and Mrs. Johnson says she 
must go home for a month; but you know she hates England, 
and she loves me more than Clara quite“approves, so she won’t 
be away longer. Of course I could have Augusta or Constance, 
but if Peter would only spare you, I would much rather have 
you. You could bring the black-eyed and his nurse. I come 
out next week at a concert here ; Mrs Johnson would not leave 
till after that. I am not in the least excited about it. Do make 
Peter let you come. I long to see you. 
“Your loving 
“ CHLOE. 
“P.S.—If he refuses I shall be very ill indeed, and have to 
telegraph for you, and I shall never be friends with him again.” 


[Constance to Chloe.] 
“Brook Street, January. 
“My DEAR CHLOE, 

“T have just seen Bertha off to you. Sir Peter seems just 
a little depressed, but I shall do my best to cheer him up. The 
children have all been crying because she has left them, but I 
tell them they must try and laugh and rejoice because Bertha is 
enjoying herself, not cry and fret because she has gone away 
from them. Iam so glad your début was so successful; what a 
happy girl you must be. I think you are so blessed to have 
such a talent, it must be such a joy to you. Certainly you and , 

Bertha are very highly favoured, but Augusta and I do our best 
to be contented with our less distinguished lot, and I hope we 
succeed. Tell Bertha not to miss her baby, he is well looked 
after, and she will have the pleasure during her absence of 

anticipating their meeting on her return. 
“Your affectionate sister, 
“CONSTANCE DANE.” 


[Chloe to Bertha.] 


“Florence, February. 
DEAREST OLD B., 

“TI do miss you, and I am really homesick. I have been 
asked to play at five more concerts, one at Pisa, one at Sienna, 
two here, and one at Perugia, so we shall be moving about a 
good deal this next month. I hope I shall settle down, but see- 
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ing you has unsettled me dreadfully; and then the sight of 
Peter when he came to fetch you stirred up the horrid past: for 
he is so like and at the same time so unlike some one else, that 
it was positive torture to me to be with him. I think he is right 
about me; the climate is trying me, so I have decided to take his 
advice and come to England for the summer. Mrs. Johnson can 
thén go to Clara. I shall go home; of course | would far rather 
stay with you, but I can’t risk meeting Mr. Dursley. 1 don’t 
want to undo all this two years’ absence has done. I shan’t 
accept any more engagements after April ; we shall then go to 
Venice and drift about in a gondola for three or four weeks, and 
then come home. I have not dared to tell Signor Marini of my 
intention yet ; he will be in despair, but I feel I need a breath of 
native air; the heat always tries me. 
“Good-bye, dear Bertha. Love to Peter. 
“Your CHLOE.” 


[Lady Dursley to Chloe.] 
“ Brook Street, April. 
“ DEAREST CHLOE, 

“We are so glad you have decided to take Peter’s advice 
and come home for the summer. He has just bought a country 
house, so you can come and stay with us there, and I promise 
not to ask Paul while you are with us, and that is a great act of 
self-denial on my part, for he and I are great friends. But 
before I go any further I must tell you we are all dreadfully 
anxious about dear Dorothy. Her baby was born dead yester- 
day ; Paul was telegraphed for and was with her all the previous 
night ; he was obliged to come up by the night mail to perform 
a tremendous operation to-day. The telegrams about Dorothy 
are sent here to-day, so as not to upset Paul; I expect him here 
to lunch, but he will not be able to leave this case for twenty- 
four hours; I mean he can’t leave London, so if Dorothy is 
worse Peter must go this afternoon. Michael is in a frantic state ; 
Paul says he is not fit to be left with her, and he thinks if she 
died it would kill him. Poor things, I am so sorry for them ; 
they were so looking forward to this baby, and now not only is 
it born dead, but Paul says if Dorothy recovers she will never 
have another. He is dreadfully cut up about her. Peter feels it 
too, but less than Paul, who was always her favourite ; and then 
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he lived with her so long; he is always grumbling at Dr. 
Crofton for having married her. 

“Later.—Drummond has just brought me a telegram from 
Lyneham, saying, ‘Fresh symptoms have set in. Come at once.’ 
Paul can’t possibly go till to-morrow, poor fellow. I do hope 
that won’t be too late. Peter starts immediately. He will wire 
in Latin to Paul as soon as he has seen Dorothy; he will come 
and tell me what they think, and I will keep this letter open till 
then to give you the latest news. Poor Dorothy. Howsad it is. 

“9 p.m.—Paul has just been in with the telegram, or rather 
with the sense of it. Dorothy is in a most critical state, but 
Peter takes a less hopeful view than Paul; he won’t leave till 

/ Paul gets there to-morrow evening, and Paul will stay till the 

_ crisis is over. *He has just told me he refused to undertake any 
more operations till Dorothy is out of danger. We shall know 
the best or the worst now in a few days. Poor Paul, he looked 
so haggard; he has just told me he is the unluckiest man—he 
said something else, not #an—in the world, and if Dorothy died 
he hoped he should not survive her, for he had nothing except 
his profession to live for. 

“He says it will only make a few hours’ difference if I post this 
early to-morrow ; so as we are to have a telegram to say if she 
is still alive the first thing to-morrow morning, I will wait till 
then. Good night. 

“Ever your affectionate sister, 
“ BERTHA DURSLEY. 

“P.S.—Telegram from Peter to Paul came at breakfast: ‘No 
change. I wait your arrival.’ I fear this is not hopeful. She 
has the same nurse father had, and the monthly nurse as well. 
I wish I could go to her, but Peter misses me so I don’t like to 

- run away again so soon. If you were in England and would 


take my place, I would. 
“ BERTHA.” 


(To be continued.) 





The Psychology of Finger-Rings. 


By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 
PART II. 


RINGS ECCLESIASTICAL:—The earliest example known of 
the possession of a ring by a bishop is that of Caius, Bishop of 
Rome from 283 to 296; when his tomb was opened in 1622, 
there were found therein three coins of Diocletian—in whose 
reign he suffered martyrdom—and also his ring. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 310, is said to have borné the 
monogram of Christ on one side of the seal of his ring, and that 
of his own name on the other. 

S. Augustine had a signet ring—a head in profile. 

In a letter of Clovis, addressed to the Gallican bishops, circa 
A.D. 511, the writer promises to recognize their letters as 
authentic provided they were signed with their ring. The seals 
probably bore their names or monograms. 

The “ fisherman’s” ring is the pope’s ring of investiture, and is 
placed on his finger immediately after his election. It derives 
its name from a representation of S. Peter in a fisherman’s boat 
of ancient form. After Pope Calixtus III. the ring of the fisher- 
man was no longer used as the private seal of the popes, but was 
always attached to briefs. 

In England rings have frequently been found in tombs of 
bishops. After describing the finger ring discovered in the 
grave of the Venerable Bede, the writer adds: “No priest during 
the reign of catholicity was buried or enshrined without his 
ring.” The practice evidently prevailed generally. 

In conformity with a decree of S. Sergius I. (687—701) the 
bishops of France and Spain used to seal up the baptismal fonts 
with their rings from the beginning of Lent till Holy Saturday. 

At one time, so great was the extravagance among the clergy 
for rings, that Elfric, in his “canons,” found it necessary to 
exhort the ecclesiastics “not to be proud with their rings.” 

‘Episcopal rings were usually set with sapphires, from ‘a 
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popular belief that this precious stone had the power of cooling 
love. Another reason for the choice of the sapphire was that, 
besides its supposed sympathy with the heavens, mentioned by 
Solinus, and its connection with the god of day, Apollo, the 
violet colour agrees with the vestments appropriated to the 
priestly office. 

The twelve apostles were represented symbolically by certain 
precious stones, and these were called the “apostle” gems: 


Jasper, S. Peter Chrysolite, S. Matthew 
Sapphire, S. Andrew Beryl, S. Thomas 
Calcedony, S. James Chrysophrase, S. Thaddeus 
Emerald, S. John Topaz, S. James the Less 
Sardonyx, S. Philip Hyacinth, S. Simeon 
Cornelian, S. Bartholomew Amethyst, S. Matthias 


Religious rings include those termed “decade,” “ reliquary,” 
“pilgrims,” &c., and in old wills they are frequently mentioned 
as heirlooms of great value. “Decade” rings had ten projections 
round the hoop, and were used for repeating the Ave. 

The most usual device on Christian rings is the monogram of 
Christ. Others, generally, are the ship, emblem of the Church ; 
the fish, emblem of Christ; the palm, symbol of martyrdom ; 
the anchor, representing hope in immortality ; the dove, peace ; 
the stag, reminding the faithful of the pious aspiration of the 
Psalmist ; the horse, emblem of strength in the faith ; the hunted 
hare, of persecution. The peacock and phgenix stood for signs 
of the resurrection ; Christ the good pastor, &c. 

In the middle ages signs of pagan mythology were used by 
Christians “in a concealed sense,” and antique gems occasionally 
adapted for religious purposes. The triple Bacchic mask of the 
Roman stage was revered as the Trinity in person ; every veiled 
female head passed for a Madonna or a Magdalene. Serapis 
was accepted as the authentic portrait of Christ, and in all 
probability may have been actually the original of the con- 
ventional likeness adopted by Byzantine art. Cupids were 
made orthodox angels. The unlucky Pan, however, and his 
satyrs were for ever banished from the finger. They had 
‘become Zernebock, in Teutonic parlance—pertaining of the 
black art, 

The monks of Durham converted an antique intaglio of 
‘Jupiter Tonano into the “caput Sancti Oswaldi.” 
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The episcopal ring is unknown in the Greek and Oriental 
churches. 

MEMORIAL-RINGS.—The custom of decorating the dead 
with their jewellery—which included rings—has been traced to 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. 

About the time when, according to the Bible, “famine was 
over all the face of the earth,” an Arabian princess died in 
Yemen, and there were inscribed on her sepulchre some impres- 
sive lines. Ebn Esham relates that a flood of rain had laid bare 
a sepulchre in Yemen in which lay a woman having on her neck 
seven collars of pearls, and on her hands and feet bracelets and 
armlets and ankle-rings, seven on each, and on every finger a ring 
in which was set a sewel of great price, and at her head a coffer 
filled with treasure, and a tablet with an inscription to the effect 
that she had sent her servants one after another to Joseph with 
measures of silver and of gold to buy flour, but failing to procure 
it she shut herself up in the tomb decked in all her jewels and 
called on those who heard of it to commiserate her, and the in- 
scription ended thus: “Should any woman adorn herself with 
an ornament from my ornaments, may she die with no other than 
my death.” 

In ancient times rings were burnt with the corpse, “which 
fully accounts,” remarks the Rev. C. W. King, “for the number 
of fine intagli partly or wholly calcined which every collector 
meets with.” 

At the burial of Czsar, among the tokens of grief exhibited 
by the Romans, women burned on his funeral pyre their personal 
ornaments, the robes and even the rings of their sons. 

“The Greeks and Romans,” observes Mr. Fairholt, “literally 
revelled in rings of all styles and sizes, and the custom of decor- 
ating their dead with the most valued of their ornaments has 
furnished modern museums with an abundance of fine specimens.” . 

It was usual to bury sovereigns with their rings. According 
to Matthew Paris, Henry II. was arrayed after death “in his 
royal vestments, having a golden crown on his head, and a great 
ring on his finger.” The will of Richard II. directs that he 
should be buried with a ring, according to voyal custom. 

Bequests of rings are frequently mentioned in wills in the 
middle ages. One of the earliest on record is that two rings— 
one set with an emerald, the other with a ruby—were bequeathed 
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to Henry III. by a bishop of Chichester. The gems were taken 
out to decorate the forehead of a statue of the Madonna at 
Westminster. oes 

Shakespeare, in his will dated 1616, mentions a certain sum of 
money to be devoted to the purchasing of rings for his friends. 

Only seven rings are:said to have been given away at the 
burial of Charles I., and they contained the miniature of the king 
behind a death’s head, between the letters C. R.; the motto, 
“ prepared be to follow me.” 

In an appendix to Pepys’ “ Diary ” is a list of all the persons to 
whom rings and mourning were to be presented at his death ; 
forty-six rings at 20s., sixty-two at 15s. and twenty at 10s. 

A very long catalogue might be added of bequests of rings of 
distinguished persons. Gloves, hat-bands, scarves and rings were 
usually given at funerals in the 18th century. 

MONOGRAM-RINGS.—The earliest example of a monogram 
on a ring—monogram meaning the compression of an entire 
name or word into the outline of a single letter written with one 
stroke of the pen as the compound term expresses—is the name 
of Antoninus. After the sixth century the fashion became uni- 
versal. Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, orders one to be cut for the 
device of his episcopal signet (an zvon ring having two dolphins 
for the shank). 

MARRIAGE AND BETROTHAL RINGS.—Clemens tells us that 
the use of the ring in marriage began in Egypt, and signified a 
transfer of property. It gave to the Egyptian woman the power 
to issue commands in the name of her husband, and to act in 
every way as his representative. 

The custom was adopted by the ancient Romans. Before the 
celebration of their nuptials, betrothals took place very much as 
they do now on many parts of the continent ; at the conclusion 
of the feast, the bridegroom placed, as a pledge, on the fourth 
finger of the bride, a ring. The fourth finger was preferred from 
a belief that a nerve reached thence to the heart; the day: was 
then fixed for the marriage. The ring presented to the betrothed 
maiden was still, in the days of Pliny, ah iron one. It indicated 
the mutual sacrifice of liberty ; a lodestone was set in place of a 
gem, signifying the force of attraction which was drawing the 
maiden out of her own family into another. With the bridal 
ring formerly were delivered the keys of the house. Roman 
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keys attached to rings so as to be worn on the fingers are well 
known to antiquarians. These are of brass and bronze, and 
of the size used by the Roman ladies, who were accustomed to 
carry their casket keys in this manner. A little more than a 
century later we find the base metal discarded for gold. 

The planet Jupiter was considered by the Hebrews propitious 
for weddings, and the newly-married gave rings on those 
occasions inscribed with the words Mazal Tod, signifying that 
good fortune would happen under that star. 

Marriage rings were first used by Christians about the year 
860. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the bridegroom gave a pledge, or 
“wed,” at the betrothal ceremony. This “wed” included a 
ring, which was placed on the maiden’s right hand, where it 
remained until, at the marriage, it was transferred to the left. 

English women, at one time, wore the wedding-ring on the 
thumb; many portraits of ladies in Queen Elizabeth’s days are 
so depicted. 

In the reign of George III. brides usually removed the ring 
from its proper abiding place to the thumb as soon as the 
ceremony was over. 

In Spain, the gift of a ring is looked upon as a promise of 
marriage, and is considered sufficent proof for a maiden to claim 
her husband. 

The breaking of a wedding-ring is regarded in some parts of 
England as an omen that its wearer will soon be a widow. 

It is a custom to' pass little pieces of bride’s cake through the 
wedding-ring, and those to whom these pieces are given place 
them under their pillows at night to dream of their lovers. These 
“dreamers,” as they are called, should be drawn nine times 
through the ring. Many brides, however, are so superstitious 
that neither for that purpose, nor at any other time, will they take 
the ring off their finger after it has once been placed there. 

A MS. in the Harleian Library, quoted by Strutt, states that 
“by the civil law, whatsoever is given er sponsalitia largitate 
betwixt them that are promised in marriage, hath a condition 
(for the most part silent) that it may be had again if marriage 
ensue not, but if the man should have had a kiss for his money, 
he should lose one half of that which he gave. Yet with the 
woman it is otherwise, for, kissing or not kissing, whatsoever she 
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gave she may ask and have it again.” However, this extends 
‘ only to gloves, rings, bracelets, and such like. 

The fashion of the plain gold wedding-ring seems to have 
descended to us from the times of the Saxons, without any 
impulse from written authority or rubric. 

Widows, formerly, wore their ring on the thumb as an emblem 
of widowhood. ' 

The smallest wedding-ring probably ever made is that which 
was used for the fiangailles of Princess Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIIL., to the Dauphin of France, son of King Francis I. The 
dauphin was born February 2oth, 1518, and as a matter of state 
policy, the bridal ceremony took place on October 5th of the 
same year with great pomp at Greenwich. The two years old 
bride was dressed in cloth of gold and blazing with jewels. 
Cardinal Wolsey placed the diminutive ring of gold upon the 
child’s finger, and Admiral Bonnivet, as proxy for the baby- 
bridegroom, passed it over the second joint. The bride was 
blessed, and mass performed by Wolsey, the king and the whole 
court attending. 

In olden times rings made of rushes were used for immoral 
purposes. The abuse of the rush ring led to the practice being 
strictly prohibited by Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, in 
1217, but it had a long continuance. In Greene’s “Menaphon” 
we find: “’Twas a good world when such simplicitie was used, 
saye the old women of our time, when a ring of a rush would tye 
as much love together as a gimmon of gold.” 

In France the practice prevailed much longer than in England. 

Wedding rings have been made of very varied materials. 
Besides metals, we have an instance of a leather ring made on 
the spur of the moment out of a piece of kid cut from the 
bride’s glove. As a substitute for the usual ring, the church key 
has been put into requisition. Horace Walpole, in a letter, dated 
July 27th, 1752, writes:—“ The event which has made most 
noise since my last is the extensive wedding of the youngest of 
the two Gunnings.” He describes an assembly at Lord Chester- 
field’s, when the Duke of Hamilton made love to Miss Gunning, 
and two nights after sent for a parson to perform the marriage 
ceremony. The parson objected to act without a licence and a 
ring, and Walpole continues :—“ The duke swore he would send 
for the archbishop ; at last they were married with the ring of 
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the bed-curtain at half an hour past twelve at night at May 
Fair Chapel.” 

Many similar examples are on record. 

Like everything, humanly speaking, the wedding-ring has had 
its vicissitudes, notably in the “ Fleet marriages.” On the sup- 
pression of these, in the middle of the last century, commenced 
what were called “Gretna Green marriages”—the name derived 
from that of a farmstead in Dumfriesshire. The official who 
performed these “ceremonies” was of different vocations— 
sometimes a blacksmith. One of them, on being interrogated 
by counsel as to his mode of proceeding, replied: “I first ask 
them if they are single persons ; I then ask the man, ‘Do you 
take this woman for your wife?’ He says, ‘Yes.’ I then ask 
the woman, ‘ Do you take this man for your lawful husband ?’ 
She says, ‘Yes.’ I then say, ‘ Put on the ring, and add, ‘the 
thing is done. The marriage is complete.’” 

The blessing of the wedding-ring is of ancient origin. The 
form prescribed for the “halowing” is given in “ The Doctrine of the 
Masse Booke from Wottonberge, by Nicholas Dorcaster,” 15 54. 

The “ heathenish origin,” as it was termed, of the wedding-ring 
led to the abolition of its use during the Commonwealth ; this 
idea of “heathenish origin” being derived from the supposition 
that the ring was regarded as a kind of phylactery or charm, 
and had been introduced in imitation of the ring worn by 
bishops. The Puritan scruples against its use were much 
criticised at the time. 

MOTTO AND KEEPSAKE RINGS.—The lettering of the earliest 
motto-rings is the peculiar neat character which came into use 
under Diocletian. The spelling—according to Mr. C. W. King 
—renders the fact indubitable that the so-called modern Greek 
pronunciation was already established as the fashionable one at 
Rome. 

The mottoes are, for the most part, appropriate for New Year's 
gifts or birthday presents ; here are a few examples: “ Long life 
to thee, Acacius,”> “ May’st thou live many years, Macrinus,” 
“ Prosper Eusebius.” 

A frequent one indicates a keepsake on departure: “Re- 
member me, my pretty sweetheart.” This bears the device of a 
hand pinching an ear, the seat of memory according to the then 
popular notion. 
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- Some preach a moral. Take this for a common specimen, 
which Caylus says—and many of us would agree—should be the 
motto of every philosopher. It is thus rendered by the old 
Scotch baron over the door of his mansion : 


“Men saye :. What saye they ? 
Wha cares : let them saye.” 


Within the hoop of the betrothal ring in the sixteenth century 
it became customary to inscribe a motto or “ posy ” (poesie). 
Hamlet (act iii, scene 2) says: 


“Ts this a prologue or the posy of a ring?” 
Herrick says, in his “ Hesperides: ” 


‘“* What posies for our wedding rings, 
What gloves we'll give and ribbonings.” 


Some of these inscriptions are very appropriate and tender ; 
others are quaint and whimsical. Burke states that Lady Cath- 
cart, on marrying her fourth husband, ings Macguire, had 
inscribed on her wedding ring: 


“Tf I survive 
I will have five.” 


The ring presented by Bishop Cokes to his wife bore the 
representations of a hand, a heart, a mitre and a death’s-head, 
with the words: 


“ These three I give to thee, 
Till the fourth set me free.” 


In 1614, a collection of posies was printed, with the title, 
“ Love’s Garland, or Posies for Rings, Handkerchiefs and Gloves, 
and such pretty Tokens as Lovers send their Loves.” 

Henry VIII. gave Anne of Cleves a ring with the posy, “God 
send me well to kepe”—a most unpropitious one, for the king 
expressed his dislike to her soon after the marriage. 

The matrimonial gemmal or gemmow ring dates from the 
fifteenth century. It is composed of double hoops ; each hoop is 
usually surmounted by a hand raised somewhat above the circle, 
and when the hoops are brought together the hands clasp each 
other. This device of clasped hands originated with the ancient 
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Romans. Sometimes the links are triple or even more compli- 
cated. Herrick says: 


“Thou sent’st to me a true love knot, but I 
Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye.” 


There is an old superstition on the colours of “keepsake” 
rings: 
“O, green is forsaken, 


And yellow forsworn, 
But blue is the prettiest colour that’s worn.” 


With the Germans the turquoise is still the favourite gem for 
the “gage d’amour” ring; the permanence of its colour being 
believed to depend on the constancy of affection. As this stone 
is almost as liable to change as the heart itself, the omen it gives 
is verified with sufficient frequency to maintain its reputation for 
infallibility. “Regard rings,” of French origin, were common 
during the last century. They were thus named from the initials 
of the stones forming a word. The French have precious stones 
for all the alphabet excepting f, k,q, y and z. They obtain the 
word amitié thus: 

A miéthiste, or aigue-marine 
Malachite 

I ris 

Turquoise or topaze 

I ris 

E meraude 


Thus, lapis lazuli, opal, verd antique, emerald represent Jove, and 
for me malachite and emerald. 

The Prince of Wales, on his marriage, gave Princess Alexan- 
dra a ring set with stones, expressing his name Bertie—beryl, 
emerald, ruby, turquoise, jacinth, emerald. 

Madame Barrera is responsible for the following assertion in 
her book on precious stones: 

“In some countries rings have been made love's telegraph ; 
thus: If a gentleman wants a wife, he wears a ring on the first 
finger of his left hand; if he is engaged, he wears it on the 
second finger ; if married, on the third ; and if he never intends 
to marry, on the fourth. When a lady is not engaged, she wears 
a hoop or diamond on the first finger ; if engaged on the second ; 
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if married, on the third ; and on the fourth, if she intends to die 
a maid. As no rules are given for widows, it is presumed that 
the ornamenting of the right hand and the little finger of the left 
is exclusively their prerogative.” 


One of the most singular usages in which a ring has been em- 
ployed was the annual celebration at Venice of the marriage of 
the Doge with the Adriatic. This custom is said to date from 
the era of Pope Alexander III. and the Doge of Venice, Zidni, in 
the twelfth century. This prince having, on behalf of the pontiff, 
attacked the hostile fleet of Frederick Barbarossa, and obtained 
"a complete victory, with the capture of the emperor’s son, Otho, 
the pope, in grateful acknowledgment, gave him a ring ordain- 
ing that henceforth and for ever, annually, the governing Doge 
should with a ring espouse the sea. The pontiff promised that 
the bride should be obedient and subject to his sway as a wife to 
her husband. This ceremony is said to have been performed for 
the first time in 1177 ; some authorities give the date as 1174. 

An Italian legend asserts, as an omen of the downfall of the 
Venetian republic, that the ring cast into the Adriatic by the 
Doge was once found in a fish that was served up at his table a 
year afterwards. 

“Fish and ring” stories abound in almost every country. 
Brand, in his “ History of Newcastle,” relates that in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a gentleman dropped a ring from his 
hand over the bridge into the Tyne; years afterwards his wife 
bought a fish in the market and the ring was found init. The an- 
cient Indian drama of “ Sacontala ” has an incident of this charac- 
ter. Perhaps more of these tales are true than some of us would 
believe, for it isan undeniable fact that fish—especially the mackerel 
—greedily swallow any glittering object dropped into the water. 

Among the varied uses to which rings have been applied may 
be mentioned what were called “ meridian.” These were astrono- 
mical rings, now superseded by more exact instruments. In the 
French “Encyclopédie” (Diderot et D’Alembert) will be found 
an account of the “ solar” ring (anneau solaire), which showed the 
hour by means of a small perforation, “un trou, par lequel on 
fait passer un rayon de soleil.” 

Zeller also describes a kind of sun-dial in the form of a ring. 
This was called the astronomical ring, “annulus astronomicus.” 
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In the British Museum is a splendid collection of gems in their 
antique settings, a treasure unsurpassed by any in Europe. 
Among these is a magnificent intaglio of Hercules slaying the 
Hydra, “very deeply cut on a rich sard,” and set in a massive 
gold ring of the form fashioned during the Lower Empire ; the 
wonderful lion-ring from the Prince of Cannio’s collection, and 
some curious rings from Switzerland, of the people who built their 
habitations on piles in the lakes. 

Fuller and most interesting information, which it has not been 
possible to compress withing the limits of these brief articles, may 
be obtained from the following sources :—“ Antique Gems and 
Rings,” by C. W. King, London, 1872 ; “ History and Mystery of 
Precious Stones,” by W. Jones, London, 1884; “Scelta di An- 
tichi Anuli,” by C. L. Rosellini, Parma, 1886; “Spanish and 
Portuguese Folk Lore,” by C. Sellers, London, 1888 ; English 
Folk Lore Society; American Folk Lore Society, Boston ; 
Société des Traditions Populaires, Paris ; “The Mummy,” by 
E. A. Wallis Bridge, 1890; “Gems and Jewels,” by Madame de 
Barrera, 1860. 








Futility. 


By F. A. HOWDEN, 
Author of “ LovE IN A LONDON LODGING.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“It’s no use discussing the matterany more, Humphrey! Ican 
give you no other answer, and it is cruel of you to go on urging 
me,” and Ruth Leslie gave a weary sigh as she spoke. 

The man rested his arms on the mantelpiece, and hid his face 
on them without replying. 

“Can't you see,” the gentle voice went on, “how entirely my 
father depends on me, and how helpless he would be if I left him ? 
Oh, Humphrey! you ought to help and not hinder me; surely 
you know it is not want of love for you that makes me act as I 
am doing?” 

“ All J know is that I love you with all my soul, and have done 
so now for years, and that I feel as if I should go mad if you will 
not be my wife,” exclaimed Humphrey Carew savagely. 

“Good God! Ruth,” he went on excitedly, “you talk of duty 
glibly enough, but I ask you if there is only one kind of duty in 
the world—only duty towards your father, and none towards the 
man who has loved you from a child? No! you sha// listen to 
me, for I feel as if my heart and brain were on fire, and I must 
speak. I should have said you were too thoughtful, too sensible, 
to be influenced by the old cant about so-called ‘filial duty,’ in- 
vented by selfish parents for their own benefit, and to trade on 
their children’s sensibilities! Let all love and honour be given to 
fathers and mothers when they have earned and deserved it, but 
away with the trash and humbug of asserting that we should be 
grateful to our parents for the ‘ gift of life!’ Rather do they owe 
us their deepest love, their most unselfish care, as a slight repara- 
tion for all the evil chances to which they expose us when they 
call us into existence! God bless my own dear mother—she was 
one of the sweetest, tenderest souls that ever trod His earth, and 
she did indeed possess my love; but then, she earned it. As to 
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your father—forgive me, Ruth, if I seem disrespectful—but what 
has he done to deserve the sacrifice of your life—and-mine?” he 
added bitterly. 

“I. acknowledge the truth of all you say,” she answered sadly, 
“except that I think you are a little unjust towards my father. 
He is self centred by nature, but I am sure he almost always 
intends to be kind. However, this is all beside the mark. One 
may reason, and one may theorize, but when it comes to a prac- 
tical issue it is all so different. Oh, Humphrey! I know father 
does not deserve the devotion of my life as you do, who only ask 
leave to love and cherish me till death parts us ; but it’s no good 
to argue. I could not be happy and at peace if I left him now, 
after what he has said. And lately, since this illness, he has con- 
stantly reiterated that he could not live many years without me. 
Humphrey! Humphrey! help me to be brave, for it is so hard,’ 
and her voice died away in a low sob. 

“ Darling,” he said gently, as he knelt down beside her chair 
and put his arms around her, “I believe that no subtler form of 
torture exists for many women, and some men, than the never- 
ceasing, lying voice of a morbid conscience. I came on this 
pithy little saying in a book I was reading the other day, and I 
immediately thought of you, ‘ There is as much danger of over- 
cultivating one’s conscience as of neglecting it.’ Ruth, my own 
darling, be strong, be brave—not to crush down your love for me, 
but to silence, to stifle these promptings of an overstrained con- 
science, and to thankfully take your happiness in both hands.” 

She was sobbing unrestrainedly now, and her tired head lay 
restfully on Humphrey’s broad shoulder. 

“ Little girlie,” he went on, “do you know all you are to me— 
-all you could do with me? When Iam in your dear society I 
feel all the good that is in me being strengthened and deepened, 
and life seems to hold infinite possibilities for me; but I know 
that there are depths also of latent evil in me, and I dread to think 
of what I might be capable were I to lose you. Don’t start, 
darling,” brushing back the soft brown hair from her temple with 
tender fingers, “I know it is mean to threaten a woman with the 
responsibility of one’s own actions—but, surely, surely it is a clear 
duty laid before you, to help me to ‘make myself as clean as I 
can,’ when you are the one woman. upon earth who can do it.” 

Ruth was wavering. ¢ 

24° 
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‘ “Humphrey,” she said, without raising her head from its 
resting- place, “you press me hard, and you confuse me so that I 
cannot see clearly. I wish I could make you understand quite 
what I feel. If only / had not been the medium through which 
he became such an invalid after the attack of scarlet fever he had 
three years ago, I should not feel so bound to stay with him.” 

“T think it is open to question whether Mr. Leslie really is as 
delicate as he fancies, though of course Iam not denying the 
genuineness of this bronchitic attack ; but granted that he is more 
or less of an invalid, it was no fault of yours that he caught 
scarlet fever through going into your room when expressly asked 
" not to do so, and therefore you have clearly no responsibility.” 

“T know, I know. But if I had not insisted upon continuing to 
visit my poor people during the epidemic, I should never have 
brought the fever into the house. And, after all, it was father's 
love for me that made him come to see me, in spite of the doctor’s 
orders.” 

“ And was it love, too, that made him fly the house when he 
realized what your complaint was, though he was too late to 
escape the infection? Nay, Ruth, my dearest, I did not mean 
to wound you,” as she half withdrew herself from his arms, “ but 
I want you to look the truth in the face. Who loves you best, 
he or 1?” 

“You, you, my beloved!” she sobbed, as she clung to Carew; 
and then, with seeming irrelevance, but with pathetic meaning to 
her lover’s ear, she murmured, “Oh! if only mother had not 
died.” 

Carew pressed her a little closer in his encircling arms, and 
laid a gentle kiss on her hair, but did not speak ; with trembling 
hope he waited for the leaven of his words to work in her 
mind. 

Without, a November wind was wailing drearily, and the 
leafless trees in the Square garden showed their gaunt branches 
through the uncurtained windows; but within was warmth and 
quiet, and the pleasant glow of firelight. 

On a little table near the hearth stood a bow! of violets, and 
Carew would ever after associate their scent with that most 
wretched afternoon. To some natures scents are more potent to 
recall old memories than sights or sounds, and his was such. 
The travelling-clock on the mantelpiece ticked softly and 
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hurriedly, as if loth to remind the lovers of the passing of 
time, and here and there the glitter of polished brass or 
sheen of satin caught the red light of the fire, as the day slowly 
died, and the room darkened. 

A discreet cough made Humphrey and Ruth hastily start 
asunder and glance towards the door, where stood a typical 
specimen of the modern (so-called) “lady-nurse,” in cap and 
apron and much starched white muslin. 

Ruth would have risen, but Carew quietly stood up and 
looked the intruder up and down, as if inquiring her business. 

She was not long in declaring it. 

“Oh, Miss Leslie, I’m sure I’m very sorry to disturb you, but 
your papa is asking for you so pérsistently that it’s really quite 
pathetic, and I thought I ought to come and let you know. He 
should have taken his medicine some time ago, but he kept 
waiting for you, as he said you were sure to come soon, and it 
always tasted less nauseous when you gave it to him! You 
must feel proud, Miss Leslie, to be of such importance to any one, 
though to be sure it’s a great responsibility, too. But——” 

“ That will do, thank you, nurse. Be so kind as to tell my 
father I will be with him in a few minutes,” said Ruth with 
quiet dignity. Then, as the door closed behind the woman, she 
turned a little wildly to Carew. 

“You see, there is no escape for me,” she said, ane her young 
face looked drawn in the dim light. 

“That nurse is an impertinent, meddling fool,” burst forth 
Carew, “and the sooner you get rid of her the better. But if you 
are going to be swayed by ——” 

“Tam not swayed by her underbred remarks,” said Ruth in a 
dull, hopeless tone, “but she woke me out of a pleasant dream to 
face realities.” 

Humphrey, who guessed how near she had been to yielding 
during that quiet firelight pause, was in despair. Such a mean 
cause, of such dire results. 

“Ruth, my love, my own! Don’t turn from me again. Oh, 
Ruth! for God’s sake don’t go back to your morbid fancies, to 
your uncalled-for sacrifice. My little girl, my better self, my 
ideal of all that is pure and good, listen to me a moment longer. 
I will.wait till your father has regained his usual strength, nay, I 
will wait all his lifetime if you require it—only promise me that 
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some day, however far off, you will marry me, you will come and 
fill all my life. Promise! oh Ruth, promise!” and the poor 
fellow caught her passionately by the hand. : 

The little hand grew ice-cold in his, but Ruth did not waver 
now. 

“Humphrey, it is impossible. You ask me to voluntarily 
expose myself—for that is what it really comes to—to the 
temptation of daily wishins for my father’s death. I could not 
bear such a life—I would rather die.” 

“Once more, Ruth, my Ruth, I ask you to have mercy!” 

“Oh, Humphrey, do not torture me so! You are breaking my 
heart, but I cannot, no, I cannot promise what you ask. God’s 
blessing would never rest upon us if I did.” 

“Then I will descend to the meanness I have so often despised ; 
I will threaten you. You say that I have broken your heart— 
I tell you that you have killed my soul, and whatever evil you 
may chance to hear of me henceforward, you may safely believe. 
You can’t expect much good from a man with a dead soul.” 

And with a laugh more sad than tears, he left her alone in the 
firelit room. 


CHAPTER II. 


TIME passed very slowly and wearily for Ruth, in those days 
after Carew had gone. Her father was gradually mending, and 
could now go out for a little while on sunny mornings, but she 
found that her presence was less and less needed during these 
airings, as Nurse Dawson seemed to supply every want. Just at 
first, after the shock of parting with Humphrey, Ruth was glad 
of a little time she could call her own, but after a few weeks of 
comparative solitude, she began to wonder of what use she was 
to her father. It was Nurse Dawson who slept within call of the 
invalid, who walked with him, read to him, administered his 
medicine, and all but fed him like a baby. Decidedly, Nurse 
Dawson had better go, and leave Mr. Leslie to the tendance of 
the daughter whom he loved. Unless she was to be allowed to 
spend her time, her energies, her love upon her father, of -what 
use had been her life’s sacrifice ? thought Ruth sadly to herself. 

‘So she resolved to broach the subject of the nurse’s departure 
to her father at the first convenient opportunity. 

One ‘morning, early in February, which that year was-singularly 
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fine and mild, she went up to Mr. Leslie’s room after breakfast, 
determined to settle the matter. Her elderly housemaid. had 
only yesterday announced her intention of leaving, if “that 
upsetting young woman, Nurse Dawson, didn’t go away soon, 
and leave her betters to look after master.” Ruth had soothed 
the woman’s ruffled temper, and promised the speedy departure 
of the disturbing element. So now, as she greeted her father 
with an affectionate morning kiss, she resolved to come to the 
point as soon as the coast was clear. At present, however, nurse 
was much en évidence, and Ruth had to bide her time. 

“You'll excuse me, Miss Leslie, but your papa doesn’t like the 
fire to shine on his face. There, I'll just place the screen between 
him and the blaze. Such a furnace, and on this mild morning, 
too! I did tell Martha not to pile up the coal so, but what can 
you expect from the lower classes? They have so little modera- 
tion,” and the florid, good looking ‘young nurse gave an affected 
little laugh, as she dexterously shook up the invalid’s pillows and 
screened him from the heat of the fire. Then, with a jangling of 
the nurse’s chatelaine which she wore, and which Ruth detested, 
Nurse Dawson seated herself in a capacious armchair beside the 
bed, and took up her knitting. 

Ruth ignored her utterly. 

“ When do you think of going out, father dear?” she asked, 
and as she spoke she laid her hand lovingly on his. 

Poor Ruth, hers was a tender nature, full of shy demonstra- 
tiveness, and now that Humphrey had left her, she craved for 
some object upon which to bestow her gentle caresses. 

Her father turned restlessly from her. 

“ Didn’t you say I had better rest till the afternoon, nurse?” 
he said, and his daughter fancied that his voice sounded 
nervous. 

“Well, Mr. Leslie, you must please yourself, and here’s Miss 
Leslie seemingly in a hurry for you to be up; but I certainly 
did advise you to take a good rest this morning, after your bad 
night.” 

“Did my father have a bad night? You never told me!” 
exclaimed Ruth, turning rather indignantly upon the nurse. 

“Oh! for the matter of that, I only hold myself responsible 
to Dr..Gordon,” said the woman rather insolently ; but seeing 
Ruth’s look of astonishment, she hastened to add, “and then your 
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papa’s restless night is quite accounted for by his having some- 
thing on his mind,” and she looked meaningly at her patient. 

He changed colour and glanced nervously, first at her and then 
at his daughter. 

“Something on his mind!” repeated Ruth in a puzzled tone. 
“Has anything happened of which I do not know ?” 

“Well, yes /” smirked the nurse, putting her handsome muslin- 
capped head on one side, and trying to look coy; “don’t you 
think we might say something has happened, Mr. Leslie ?” 

“Father!” cried Ruth, a horrible dread contracting her heart ; 
“father, what does she mean?” 

Mr. Leslie’s shifty eyes avoided his daughter’s entreating gaze. 
The fire crackled merrily, and the clear winter sunshine streamed 
into the comfortable room, A cab rattled noisily past the house, 
and some street vendor’s ¢ry rose loud and shrill. 

Ruth waited for her father to speak, and in spite of her 
bewilderment and latent dread, made a mental resolve to speak 
seriously to Martha about a conspicuous cobweb which her 
quick eyes had noticed on the cornice near the window. Mr. 
Leslie cleared his throat once or twice, and then he said hesi- 
tatingly: 

“My dear Ruth, I think it right to tell you that this lady has 
—has, well, in short, Miss Dawson has consented to become my 
wife.” 

Had the sun suddenly gone behind a cloud, or why had the 
room grown so dark, thought Ruth. Yes, certainly she must 
speak to Martha about her carelessness, though she did so 
dislike to scold the servants, and the poor woman had already 
been annoyed by Nurse Dawson’s arrogant manners. MVurse 
Dawson, surely her father had just been speaking of her, and 
then the truth penetrated to the girl’s stunned consciousness ! 
What should she do? what could she say ? 

“ Father,” she murmured, and then was silent again. 

Mr. Leslie looked uncomfortable, and glanced entreatingly at 
his buxom lady-love. She responded immediately to the word- 
less appeal. 

“Dear Miss Leslie—or might I say Ruth—it makes me so 
glad to think of your being always with us. We shall be quite 
a happy family, we three, at least until ‘Mr. Right’ comes 
along,” and she laughed till her starched cap-strings rustled. 
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Ruth clenched her hands so hard that the nails hurt her 
tender palms ; she was resolved not to bandy words with her 
vulgar supplanter. 

“I suppose your mind is quite made up, father?” she said in 
a low voice; “you are quite sure this step is for your hap- 
piness?” . 

*“ Well, really, Miss Leslie, I sust say——” but Ruth’s quiet 
gaze silenced the angry woman, who contented herself with a 
scornful toss of her head, and a quite unnecessary smoothing of 
the eider-down quilt. 

“Yes, yes, my dear, of course I am sure, or I should not have 
spoken as I did just now. I quite believe you have tried your 
best to fill your poor dear mother’s place, but I have missed her 
sadly, and you know the Book says, ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone.’” 

At any other time Ruth would have flamed out in righteous 
indignation at such irreverent cant, but now she was too low, 
too utterly crushed, to do aught but mutter, “I never fancied I 
could fill that place, but oh! father, I have loved you as well as 
I knew how.” ; 

“You have done your best, my child, as I have already said ; 
but I cannot expect to keep you always with me, and I felt the 
need of a loving help-meet to cheer and strengthen me. You 
too, dear Ruth, will benefit much from the companionship and 
example of the future Mrs. Leslie,” and the foolish old man 
held out his white hand to Nurse Dawson, who immediately 
grasped it firmly in: both her large ones. 

Ruth could bear no more. Herself supplanted, her life-work 
gone, her sacrifice in vain—it was cruel, and‘ well-nigh in- 
credible; but the thought of that smiling, underbred young 
woman in her dead mother’s place was too much for her, and 
she hurried from the room, lest she should ignominiously break 
down, and disgrace herself before those two. 

A craving for air came upon her, and hastily putting on her 
hat and jacket, she went out of the house into the bright winter 
morning. She did not hesitate which way to turn. Ever since 
her mother’s death had left her lonely, she had taken all her 
perplexities and cares to the same quiet refuge, her “ thinking 
place,” as she called it. Nota church, not the dim silence of a 
consecrated building, but the wide spaces and fresh air of a 
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large park, once the private ground belonging to an old mansion, 
but now thrown open to the public. Ruth walked rapidly along, 
her thoughts turned inward, and beginning now to recover from 
the stunning blow of her father’s announcement. 

She looked neither to the right nor the left until she reached 
the secluded bench which was her favourite resting-place, and 
then sat down with a sigh of relief. At first, as she sat there 
trying to think calmly, the one fact of her father’s ingratitude 
loomed so large that it filled all her mental horizon; but grad- 
ually the first faint gleams of hope and comfort began to dawn 
in her mind. 

How would this hateful marriage affect her own prospects ? 
Would not her heavy responsibility towards her father be then 
shifted on to the broad shoulders of Nurse Dawson? Would 
not this change set her free, blessedly, joyfully free, to give 
herself to Humphrey Carew ? 

Ruth sat upright on the hard wooden bench, and her eyes 
grew very bright with the thronging hopes. Oh! to beable to 
cast off the heavy load of conscientious scruples which for the last 
few months had been weighing her down by the renunciation 
they had enforced, and to feel that no home duty need now 
clash with her heart’s desire. 

It seemed so long since she had seen Humphrey, but as soon 
as he heard of her father’s projected marriage, she knew well he 
would hasten to her and console her for all she had passed 
through. One feeble effort more did poor Ruth’s conscience 
make to harass her, by whispering that she ought not to permit 
gladness to come to her from such a source as her father’s con- 
temptible weakness—but her new-found joy was too real, too 
deep, to be gainsayed, and it flooded all her being with dancing 
waves of happiness. 

Restfully her tired eyes dwelt on the grassy sweep of park- 
land, stretching away toa distant belt of leafless elms, and she 
noted, with the keen appreciation of an artistic nature, the tender 
pink of the ribes buds on a bush close at hand, while a robin’s 
cheery little song gave a finishing touch of peace and content- 
ment. 

Ruth did not really care for the spring; its brilliant sunshine, 
cold winds, and exuberance of life and colour, always seemed to 
overpower her, but this quiet month of February, with its 
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alternations of grey mist and golden light, this breathing space 
between winter and the blossoming year, this hushed waiting 
for what might be ia store, had ever charmed her sensitive soul. 
And just now it seemed specially full of sympathy with her 
trembling hopes, her tender dreams for the future. She closed 
her eyes, and for a while sat very still. 

The sound of nearing footsteps made her start and look up. 

A girl of about her own age, pretty and well-dressed, came 
smilingly along the gravel path and greeted Ruth warmly. 

“ Why, you dear old thing, what ages it is since we met! I’m 
awfully glad to see you again—but you're not looking well! I 
hope you haven’t been knocking yourself up with nursing Mr. 
Leslie ? What on earth is the use of keeping a sick nurse in the 
house, for months on end, as mother tells me you have done, if 
you mean all the time to wear yourself to skin and bone, not to 
speak of spoiling your complexion? Why, Ruth, I declare you 
look all eyes; if I had not been away from home lately, I should 
have made you take better care of yourself!” 

Ruth smiled affectionately at the speaker, and, putting out a 
lazy hand, pulled her down beside her on the garden seat. 

“I’m quite well, really, Madge dear; only a little tired, I 
think. When did you come back? Tell me all about your gay 
doings in Town.” 

“Well, I only came home last night, and I was just taking a 
short cut through the park to your house, when I suddenly re- 
membered your liking for this pokey corner, and went a little out 
of my way on the chance of finding you here. You see I have 
been rewarded for my foresight, and I am glad of it, for I haven’t 
much time to spare ; I promised father to meet him at the bank 
at twelve o’clock, but I can sit down for a few minutes.” 

“Had you a good time at your aunt’s, Madge? Did you enjoy 
yourself as much as you expected ?” 

“Have.I enjoyed myself? Oh, zamensely! I went toa lot of 
dances, and dinners, and concerts, and teas, and theatres. Oh, 
by-the-bye, that reminds me, of course! Ruth, darling, I was so 
sorry, for I always thought he cared for you.” 

“ Thought who cared for me?” said Ruth vaguely. 

The sunshine‘was genial and soothing in that sheltered spot, 
and she enjoyed listening to the gay prattle of her friend, from 
whom she had been-parted:for some months. 
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Madge Wood looked hesitatingly at her. She felt rather sorry 
she had alluded to the subject, now that she saw Ruth was quite 
ignorant of the startling news; but having begun, she must 
continue. 

“Why, Mr. Carew, dear,” she said, and then felt frightened by 
Ruth’s sudden pallor. 

“What of him?” asked the latter hoarsely ; “is he dead?” 

“Oh, no, Ruth darling—what put that into your head? I only 
meant his sudden marriage with that horrid Coralie Duprez of 
‘The Empire.’ Aunt Ada was so shocked at it that she told 
Minnie and me we were to cut Mr. Carew if we met him. But 
we never did meet, and it was no wonder, for I believe he and his 
wife left at once for the Continent, and Captain Clarke told me 
he had seen him one day lately in Paris, looking so ill and 
wretched. It does seem such a pity, and he was so nice.” 

Ruth did not speak. Some dimly remembered words came 
into her mind and buzzed and jangled there—* Thy waves and 
Thy billows are gone over me—Thy waves and Thy billows! ” 

Perhaps that was why she felt as if she were choking, and put 
up her hand to loosen her scarf. 

She heard Madge Wood speaking, and the voice sounded oddly 
far away, but she gathered that her friend was apologizing for 
hurrying off to keep her appointment, and she heard herself 
making suitable answers. Then she was once more alone. 

How it all came back to her now: “ There are the depths of 
latent evil in me, and I dread to think of what I might be 
capable were I tolose you . . . . you have killed my soul 

whatever evil you may chance to hear of me hence- 
forward, you may safely believe ! ” 

This was the sort of thing, then, that he had meant by those 
bitter words. 

And she, she who loved him better than life, had been the un- 
witting cause of his ruin. For the sake of a mistaken idea of 
duty towards her father, who now turned from her without com- 
punction, when he had no further need of her, she had spoilt her 
happiness and Humphrey’s ; had left him, as it were, at the mercy 
of an abandoned woman, a fifth-rate actress of fleeting notoriety. 
Oh! the agony of that thought. It was harder far to bear than 
even the dreary mental vision which spread itself before her of 
her own grey and loveless life. That cou/d be borne, but. the 
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other pain—ah God! Surely there must be a future existence, 
in very truth, where we shall find balm for our wounds—where 
all things will be made plain. 

And yet she had meant to do right. 

A dark cloud-rack was slowly coming up from the west, and a 
chill breeze began to sway the branches of the trees ; the radiant 
morning was not going to fulfil its promise. The robin’s song 
had subsided into an occasional subdued chirp, and a few ominous 
drops of rain pattered on the laurel bushes close by. 

Ruth shivered slightly, and rose to her feet; then, with head 
down-bent to meet the coming storm, she went back to her love- 
less home. 

















Dark Secrets Confessed to Me. 
(FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN ANGLICAN PRIEST.: 


II. 


WITH slow, measured, heavy strokes, the great clock in the 
church. tower had struck twelve. The night was black. Indeed 
the darkness was like that in ancient Egypt ; it could “ be fé/¢.” 

I had been out into the country spending the evening at a 
friend’s house. I had experienced considerable difficulty in 
finding my way back through the dark solitary lanes, and I was 
tired of battling with the wind and rain, which drove furiously 
in my face and lashed me without mercy. I was glad, therefore, 
to feel the town pavement under my feet again and to traverse 
well-lighted streets. 

As I passed the church I suddenly remembered that I must 
get my cassock, surplice, hood and college cap from the vestry, as 
I should require them at the Diocesan Synod, for which I had 
arranged to start by an early train in the morning. 

I turned in through the churchyard gate, and the next minute 
I was fitting a key (which I invariably carried with me) into the 
latch of the vestry door, at the base of the old tower. 

Just then the clock, high up overhead, in the thick darkness, 
announced with sonorous solemn sound the hour of midnight, 
and it seemed to me at that moment as though the tower were 
some veteran gigantic sentinel enveloped in his mantle, defiant of 
the storm, keeping watch over the slumbering town and marking 
solemnly the flight of time. 

As the vibration of the last stroke died away I entered the 
vestry, where, having struck a light, I soon packed up what I 
required in my little black bag, which I found ready to my hand 
in the cupboard in which we hung our vestments. 

I was about to leave the vestry by the door through which I 
had entered, when I happened to notice that the inner door, 
leading from the vestry into the church, was standing open. 
I went back to close it, but I had no sooner reached the 
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threshold than my steps were arrested and I stood spellbound, 
with my eyes riveted upon a scene. that enthralled me by its 
weird beauty. 

I was standing beneath the tower at the west end of the 
church. The long nave and aisles lay before me in a shroud of 
thick darkness. But a stream of white silvery light poured 
through the great east window and illumined the centre of the 
chancel with a spectral unearthly radiance. The white Parian 
marble of the floor shone like alabaster, while the altar, with its 
white gold-embroidered frontal, its vases of flowers, its ‘tall 
candles, and its massive brass cross, stood out in strong relief 
against a dark background. 

But the most striking thing of all was the life-sized figure of 
Christ upon the Cross in the window above. The electric light, 
pouring through the window from a lamp in the street beyond, 
showed the nailed feet and outstretched arms in clear outline, - 
and added to the death-like pallor of the face. The rest of the 
window was in deep shadow. 

I was alone in the church. Outside was the moaning and 
sighing of the wind ; é#szde was a stillness deep and unbroken as 
the silence of the tomb. 

At last it was broken! First, by a slight rustle in the north 
transept—the mere suggestion of a sound—so slight, indeed, that 
it must have been inaudible except to one whose sense of hearing 
had become preternaturally acute. Then it was accompanied by 
a faint but distinct footfall, which was evidently coming along the 
north transept in the direction of the chancel. My nerves were 
by this time so completely overstrung that I half expected to see 
some ghostly visitant, and I was seized by that strange indefin- 
able terror which even the bravest are powerless to resist, when it 
seems as if the veil that hides from them the spirit-world is about 
to be lifted. Yet, like one in a nightmare, I was quite unable to 
turn away or to close my eyes, or to move a single step from the 
spot on which I stood. 

The footsteps came nearer. Then, from the darkness of the 
transept and the shadows of the chancel, there emerged into the 
flood of light before the altar the form of a woman. 

Her head was bare and her hair fell in a mass over her 
shoulders. 

Suddenly, as she came to the altar rail, she seemed to raise 
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her eyes to the Crucified One above her, and then she threw up 
her arms as if in an agony and gave a shriek that rang and 
re-echoed through the vaulted pile and died away in a long- 
lingering wail. She stood there until all was silent ; then she 
crossed her arms upon her breast and with bowed head she 
knelt before the altar. 

After a few moments she began to sway backwards and 
forwards as though under the influence of great emotion, and 
at last she bent low over the altar rail, on which she evidently 
leant for support, while her slight frame was shaken by deep, 
heartrending sobs. 

My superstitious fears had already subsided, and my heart 
ached for the poor creature who had been reduced to such 
agonies of despair. Gradually she appeared to become calmer, 
but she still sobbed pitifully. I could stand still no longer. 
Impelled by pity, and perhaps a little by curiosity to solve this 
mystery, I walked slowly up the nave towards the chancel. I 
expected that she would hear me, but she was evidently quite 
unconscious of my presence. I went right up to her, but she 
took no notice. Then I spoke rather sternly to her, and told her 
that she had no right to be there at so late an hour. 

The loud peremptory tone of my voice roused her, and she got 
up from her knees and walked past me without once glancing 
towards me, and with the submissive, jaded air of one who was 
accustomed to be ordered to “ move on.” 

As I followed her down the chancel I said in a kinder voice, 
“You had better go home at once.” I had nosooner spoken the 
words than I regretted them. She turned on me in an instant 
and burst into a peal of maniacal laughter. 

“Home!” she shrieked out, while the echoes still repeated her 
laugh as if in mockery, and her face assumed such a hard, 
cruel expression as I pray God I may never see again on the 
face of any human being. “ Home! Why, you have come to 
mock me.” 

“ Beware!” I said in a low solemn tone, “lest you mock God. 
Lest you ‘ crucify the Son of God afresh!’” As I spoke these 
words I pointed to the window above us. 

She hung her head, and turning round abruptly, hurried down 
the church, and I saw her pass through the vestry door. I never 
expected to see her again, but I found on reaching the vestry 
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that the outer door had been blown to by the wind and had 
latched itself, thus preventing the poor woman’s egress. She 
was trying the handle, apparently very anxious to avoid me. 

I took the key from my pocket and motioned her to stand 
aside while I unfastened the door. Just then a thought came into 
my mind, on which I immediately acted. Taking a small New 
Testament from the breast pocket of my coat, in which I always 
kept it, I gave it to her, with a request that she would read it and 
also that she would come to a mission service (which I used to 
hold on a Wednesday evening in a room in the worst district in 
the parish). 

“Tam sorry in my heart for you,” I said ; “I wish that I could 
help you.” 

“I believe you have a kind heart,” she said, looking me through 
and through with her dark luminous eyes ; “and I will confess to 
you a secret known only to myself and God. You are the only 
person to whom I shall ever tell it. For I am already on the 
brink of the grave.” 

I could see that she must once have been exquisitely lovely. 
Even the ravages of disease had not been able to obliterate all 
traces of her beauty. The temple had fallen into decay, but its 
very ruins were eloquent of its departed glory. 

Without waiting for a reply, she plunged at once into the 
following sad and awful story, speaking in low eager tones and 
with great rapidity. 

“My father was a well-known physician,who had a large practice 
in the town of ——” (mentioning a fashionable watering place 
in the south of England). “I was brought up in the lap of luxury. 
I was the only child, and of course my father and mother both 
spoiled me. My disposition is naturally restless and exceedingly 
passionate. Sucha temperament requires, in childhood, a certain 
amount of restraint and correction, which unfortunately my parents 
could never find it in their hearts to inflict. The result was that 
I became selfish, wayward, disobedient, in fact a spoiled child in 
the worst sense of the word. However, I was sent to the best 
school in the town, and I certainly received an excellent education 
there. 

“When I was eighteen years of age, and had just left school, 
an awful calamity befell us. My father’s eyesight, which had 


never been strong, suddenly began to fail rapidly. He went up 
25 
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to London to consult an eminent specialist, who, after a careful 
examination of his eyes, bluntly told him that the disease was 
incurable, and that he was doomed within a short period to total 
blindness, 

“Father returned home at night bya late train. I shall never 
forget that night. Mother and I were sitting up for him, and had 
got a dainty little supper ready in his cosy study. A bright fire 
was blazing, and the shaded lamp threw a cheerful light around. 

“<*Tt is time father was here,’ mother was saying. We had 
been listening for his footsteps on the gravel walk for some time. 

“ She had scarcely spoken when the door of the room opened 
and father came in, looking fearfully aged and worn. Without 
a single word he threw himself into his easy-chair, which was 
drawn up to the fireside ready for him, and covering his face with 
his hands began to cry bitterly, like a little child. We were 
greatly shocked. We had never heard him enter the house. We 
had never dreamed that his home-coming would be so sad. He 
had started quite cheerfully in the morning, fully expecting that 
his eyesight would be as good as ever, after some slight opera- 
tion But we saw now that the case was far more grave than 
we had imagined. 

“T had never before seen father cry. He had always been so 
kind and loving to me that it wrung my heart to see him in such 
trouble, and I ran to him and got upon his knees and threw 
my arms around his neck and kissed him passionately, while 
the tears streamed down my cheeks. 

“ Then mother, looking very pale, but speaking quite cheerfully, 
told him not to fret in that way ; he was over-tired and over- 
anxious, and he would find things would turn out much better 
than he expected, and besides, she was going to take him in hand 
now. 

“* You must cheer up,’ she said ; ‘ see what a bright home you 
have returned to. And you have a wife and daughter who love 
you devotedly. And I believe that what you really need is 
“kitchen medicine.” You are run down, but /// take care that 
you don’t overwork yourself as you have done lately.’ 

“ Mother bore up heroically. It was in truth a crisis at which 
great fortitude was needed. In a few days we were able to 
realize fully the situation in which we were placed. Father would 
soon be quite unable to follow his professional calling. In fact 
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his practice-had latterly fallen off a good deal, partly owing to 
his infirmity and partly through the success of a younger rival, 
who had recently come from London t» settle in our town and 
had already acquired a great reputation. He had taken a con- 
siderable number of father’s best patients away from him, and 
this had undoubtedly preyed on father’s mind and hastened the 
progress of his malady. 

“ He had never told mother much about the state of his affairs, 
but he was now obliged to confess that we had for years been 
living up to our income, and sometimes beyond it. Having been 
used all our lives to affluence, we suddenly found ourselves face 
to face with poverty. For we had no private means. 

“Father went on doggedly with his work, like one who was 
resolved to dispute every inch of ground with an insidious and 
relentless foe. Every one noticed that he was breaking up and 
becoming an infirm withered old man. But he held out manfully 
and refused to yield. 

“ Soon, however, it became evident that the oculist’s prediction 
would be speedily fulfilled. A little longer, and it was fulfilled. 
Father was totally blind. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, we had to leave the dear 
old home of my childhood and take a small suburban villa. The 
sale of our house and grounds, together with the good-will of 
father’s practice, to another physician, realized a very fair sum of 
money, and in addition to this the doctors of the town and 
numerous friends subscribed enough to purchase a small annuity 
for him. ' 

“Still, we were really poor, and found it hard to make both 
ends meet. Father fretted and chafed because of his blindness 
and his enforced idleness. Mother and I did whatever we could 
to alleviate his misery, by reading to him, walking out with him, 
and entertaining him in different ways. But he grew daily more 
peevish and irritable, and was continually complaining. I am 
afraid I should never have been as patient as I was, if it had not 
been for mother. But she was a pattern always before me. She 
faced her altered fortunes and coped with this sea of troubles 
with a quiet firmness and tranquillity that amazed every one. 
Ah! she was a saint—mother was! She never showed that she 
felt father’s peevishness and unreasonableness. She worked 


hard in the house, yet contrived her work so that she could 
25° 
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give most of the day to him, and it often brought the tears to my 
eyes to-see her patience with him when he spoke bitterly and 
even harshly to her and rejected some little overture of affection 
with a cutting remark that must have deeply hurt her gentle 
spirit. Oh! the depth of a woman’s love! Men should of treat 
it lightly, should they, sir? 

“ But I must hurry on. I was compelled to seek employment, 
in order toadd a trifle to our scanty income. It was dreary work, 
answering advertisements, applying for situations, and getting no 
satisfactory replies. At last, after weary waiting, I obtained a 
place as governess at a house three miles away, in the country. 
~I’ walked there every morning, arriving at nine o'clock, and 
leaving again at six in the evening. The salary was very small, 
but I was glad to be able to earn anything. 

“ And now I come to a passage in my life which I never think 
of without shame and remorse. I fell! But, oh! sir! I was 
sorely—very sorely tempted! He wascruel! He deceived me. 
I believed he was the soul of honour. I had been slightly 
acquainted with him in the happy days gone by, and I thought 
he was a perfect gentleman. 

“ He used to meet me and walk home with me, and those first 
walks I can never forget. Those were bright moments, when I 
drank deep draughts of pure and exquisite delight. 

“The walk home was the only happy part of the day. The 
rest was miserable enough. The lady who employed me treated 
me continually with an insolence and unkindness which no 
dcmestic servant would have endured for a single day. But I 
was at her mercy ; she knew my circumstances and took advan- 
tage of them. Noone would credit the petty insults and annoy- 
ances to which I was regularly subjected. But I steeled myself 
against saying a single word of complaint. I had already learned 
a lesson in the school of adversity. 

“But imagine what a miserable existence mine was! In my 
situation I was utterly wretched, and on my return home I had 
to listen patiently to father’s continual grumbling. 

“ My one brief holiday, my one hour of happiness, to which I 
looked forward all day long, was the walk home, in 42s company. 
I was sure that he loved me with the love which a man can only 
once in his life give to a woman, and /—I did love him! 

“ And yet he found it in his heart to take advantage of my 
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innocence, of my passionate loving nature, and of my perfect 
trust in him, to lead me gradually, almost imperceptibly, down 
the road to destruction. He led me into sin; he betrayed me 
and deserted me, and left me all alone and broken-hearted in the 
‘Valley of Humiliation’ which I read of, when a child, in the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ and which led, I believe, to ‘the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death !’ 

“TI fled from home, leaving a note for mother, in which I said 
that I could not endure the treatment I received from the lady 
to whose children I was governess, and as I would not bea 
burden to herself and father, I had obtained a place elsewhere, 
from which I would write to them when I was settled and had a 
little money to send them. 

“It was a transparent lie! A poor attempt at deception, dic- 
tated by despair! In reality I had no situation. I went toa 
distant town, where I contrived, often with the greatest difficulty, 
to keep body and soul together. I was frequently on the verge 
of starvation. At last I became very ill, and could not move 
from the garret where I lived. Then I was taken to the work- 
house, where in a few days I had a little baby. It was all I had 
in the world, and my heart was filled with a great love for 
it. But the poor little mite only lived a week, and when 
they took it from me, I longed to die too, that it might lie with 
me in my coffin, and that we might sleep the sleep of death 
together ! 

“ But it was not to be. I got well, and a lady who visited the 
workhouse took an interest in me and obtained for me employ- 
ment which enabled me to earn my living. 

“T lodged with a worthy old couple, in a poor but respectable 
street in the town. One evening I was in my little sitting-room, 
feeling very lonely, thinking of the old home, and of him I had 
loved so dearly and whom I still loved in spite of all his unkind- 
ness to me, and of my poor innocent little baby, and I was full of 
sad thoughts and was crying quietly, as I often did at night, 
when I heard the door softly opened, and, looking up, saw a 
widow lady standing there. She threw back the heavy veil that 
concealed her face. It was my mother ! 

“I will not attempt to describe our meeting. Even if I coudd, 
I would not. There was something very sacred, almost sacra- 
mental, in that reunion! . . . . . There were two things 
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about which mother was silent, and I only ascertained them from 
her after many days and with the greatest difficulty. 

“One was that father had never forgiven me. He had sternly 
forbidden mother ever to mention my name to him or to make 
the slightest allusion to me. Only once did she dare to disregard 
this strong injunction. It was on the day before his death, which 
occurred after a short illness, and was due to pneumonia. She 
was sitting by his bedside, while her left hand lay in his right. 
They had been silent for some time, and she thought that he 
was asleep, when suddenly she felt him draw her hand gently to 
his lips and kiss the wedding ring upon the third finger. 

“ Then she laid her head beside his on the pillow, and whisper- 
ing in his ear, asked him if he would grant her one request before 
he left her. He said he would grant her anything in his power. 
Then she said, ‘For my sake forgive Ruth.” . But his manner 
changed instantly as he exclaimed vehemently, ‘ Vever/ She 
who ought to have been our comfort has been a curse to us. 
Poverty was bad enough, but shame /—infamy !-—No, | cannot 
forgive her!’ 

“This caused me intense sorrow. But I felt that I deserved 
it, and I could have borne it as a just punishment for my sin, 
though God knows I had suffered anguish enough already. 

“But what I could zo¢ endure was to hear that the man to 
whom I had laid bare my heart, on whom I had lavished a 
wealth of truest, deepest love, for whom I had sacrificed my 
stainless purity, my home on earth and my home in heaven, 
had spoken lightly of me and listened with a smile to jests about 
me at his club and in other public places! This I had ot 
deserved. It stung and maddened me. Shame, scorn, hatred! 
bitter hatred! There was a whirlwind of fierce black passions 
within me. But I restrained myself, and the storm having spent 
its fury, abated. I would bide my time ; but I should be avenged 
some day! If he escaped me, he could not escape God. 

“About one thing mother never spoke. Never by a single 
word or look did she tell me of the agonies she herself had suf- 
fered through my wickedness. But her already enfeebled con- 
stitution had broken down under the strain that had been put 
upon it. Her cross was too heavy for her, and she sank beneath 
the weight of it at last, fainting, but without a murmur of com- 
plaint or reproach, like her Master before her! And when, at 
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her quiet funeral, I heard the clergyman read those words, ‘We 
give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased Thee to deliver 
this our sister out of the miseries of this sinful world,’ I said in 
my heart, ‘ Amen.’ 

“Oh! sir! it often makes me cry very bitterly when I think 
that I shall never see mother again !” 

“Nay,” I said, “there is mercy for you, if you will seek it at 
the foot of the Cross. You may meet your mother again in 
heaven. ” 

“No!” she exclaimed, quivering with emotion. “Listen to 
the end of my story. It is a fearful ending. Iam guilty ofa 
crime blacker than midnight, blacker than hell! Hear my con- 
fession, and you will say there is no heaven for me. ” 

She stood by the door with one hand upon the handle, on 
which she partly leant, and I could see that she trembled vio- 
lently. Then, in a minute or two, she regained her self-com- 
mand by a great effort, and proceeded thus: 

“Nearly four years had elapsed since my mother’s death. 
Meanwhile, after going through a course of training at a hospital, 
where I had been admitted as a probationer, chiefly through the 
interest of Mrs. G——, my workhouse friend and benefactress, I 
had become attached to the nursery staff at a small private 
infirmary, belonging to Dr. , whose great skill as an operator 
has made his name famous throughout the Midlands. 

“One afternoon, after returning from a round of visits to his 
patients, he told me to prepare to leave immediately for a coun- 
try house, about ftve miles away, in order to take charge of a 
very critical case, which would require most careful and skilful 
nursing. It was the case of a little boy—a baby two years old, 
who had been dangerously ill, but had safely passed the crisis 
within the last twenty-four hours, thanks in a great measure to 
the devotion with which his mother had nursed him. But she 
had herself broken down at last, exhausted through want of 
sleep, and still more through the agony of suspense'which she 
had suffered. I was to take her place by the bedside of the little 
patient, who, although he had taken a turn for the better, was 
still in some danger of a' relapse, owing to his extreme weakness. 

“That same night found me at my post beside the cot in 
which the little sufferer lay. He was a dear little fellow. His 
face seemed to remind me of some face that I had once seen be- 
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fore; but I could not tell whose. I understood that his father, 
who was a wealthy merchant, engaged in the African trade, was 
at the present time on his way back from Sierra Leone, and was 
expected home in about a week. The little boy whom I had 
come to nurse was his only child, and I could well imagine how 
proud and how fond of him he must be. 

“T lay down in my dressing-gown on the bed, intending to 
doze a little, as my patient had fallen into a sound, peaceful 
sleep. But I could not rest. that night, in body or in mind. For 
the last two days I had been racked with toothache, and I was 
still troubled with a dull, gnawing pain that kept me awake. 

“When at last I did lose consciousness, it seemed as if my 
brain was on fire. My mind was at work upon a problem which 
appeared to be insoluble. Through all my fevered dreams the 
face of a child was before me, and I was searching the caverns 
of my memory for another face which bore a strange and striking 
likeness to it. 

“I awoke with a start. In my short restless sleep I had turned 
round with my face towards the wall, on which the firelight cast 
a ruddy glow. My eyes, in waking, rested on a picture on the 
wall, which I had not observed before, but which now appeared 
to burn with a dull lurid light. Oh, God! the problem was 
solved! 1 was up in a moment, holding a lighted candle before 
the picture, and gazing with rapt attention at the face of 
my lover! 

“His eyes did not meet mine. They were looking fondly 
upon a beautiful girl, over whom he was bending, as she sat 
beside him on a bank of wild flowers. I recognized her in a 
moment as the mother of the little boy whom I was nursing. I 
saw it all. 

“ And now the slumbering embers of my passions burst in one 
instant into flame! I laughed low and bitterly, as I asked my- 
self, ‘Was this justice?’ He had stolen my heart’s love, he had 
robbed me of my honour! I was desecrated in body and in 
soul! He had made my name a by-word in my native town. 
It was through 42m that I, who was a comfort to my parents, 
had brought down their grey hairs in sorrow to the grave! He 
had brought upon my head a father’s curse! He had left my 
warm loving heart sere and withered as a blasted tree. 

“ My punishment had been almost greater than I could bear. 
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How was ke punished? He had a bright home, a loving wife, a 
dear little child, whereas my poor baby died uncared for, was 
laid by strange unsympathetic hands in its poor little coffin, and 
had a pauper’s funeral ! 

‘‘ Like one distraught I rushed to the mantelpiece and seized 

a bottle of laudanum, which I had brought with me for my face- 
ache. I would drag out my wretched life no longer. I would 
die there in 4s home; I, whom he had made homeless ! 
I drank some of the laudanum. . . . Then it seemed to me 
as if the devil, who had cried within me for revenge, at the time 
when my mother first told me of my lover’s conduct, came back, 
like the fiend mentioned in the Gospel, with seven other spirits 
worse than himself! 

“ How shall I tell you? How dare I hear myself speak the 
words? Lord have mercy on my soul! J poisoned him—the 
poor little innocent, who took with simple childish trustfulness 
the drug which I offered him, and then fell asleep. It was his 
last sleep, poor lamb! , 

“I slept myself, overpowered with sudden drowsiness, and I 
thought I was in hell, and met my lover there and mocked him, 
and felt my own pain less acutely when I witnessed hs / 

“T had a terrible awakening. I had not taken enough poison 
to kill me. I was aroused by a fearful shriek, and saw the 
mother standing by the empty cot, with her dead child clasped 
to her heart ! 

“ There are no words that can describe the rest. 

“ As for me, my guilt was never suspected. But I was amen 
censured at the inquest for my carelessness in administering the 
poison instead of the proper medicine to the child. 

“The inquest over, I fled to this town. I wanted to get as far 
away as I could from the scene of my crime, and this was as far 
as the small sum of money in my possession would bring me. I 
have lived a very fast life here, in the hope of killing myself 
quickly, and I know that I am already in a decline. 

“This evening I was passing the church when some impulse 
prompted me to enter. I sat down in one of the pews, in a 
quiet corner, and my thoughts went back to happy days, now 
gone for ever. Suddenly I heard the sound of a closing door, 
and then the grating of a heavy key, which told me that I 
was locked in for the night. The rest is known to you.” 
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At that moment the great clock overhead struck one! 
Unlocking the door, I let the poor creature out, telling her, as I 
did so, that there was mercy even for her, and imploring her to 
seek it at the foot of the Cross, 

* * J * & * 


The next evening, while walking along the canal bank, on my 
way to the mission room, I came upon a small crowd of people, 
intent upon some object in the midst of them. On inquiring 
what it was, I was told that a dead body had just been found in 
the water. I at once pushed my way into the centre of the 
crowd. There stood a policeman, who flashed the light of his 
lantern upon the white upturned face and prostrate form of a 
woman! I knew the face. It was one never to be forgotten. 
At my feet lay the corpse of the woman who had made to me 
ihat terrible confession a few hours ago. 














“A Teascup in a Storm.” 
By K. M. F 


“ WHAT class, sir?” 

“First.” 

‘Smoking, sir?” 

“No;” and the porter who was laden with Dick Ridgeway'ss 
paraphernalia moved away. 

Dick moved off too in the direction of the bookstall, stopping 
to light a ‘cigarette as he went, and making his way through the 
mass of humanity which thronged the platform at King’s Cross 
on the morning of the 24th December, 189-. It was several 
years since he had spent Christmas in England, and he had 
almost forgotten that so many people found it necessary to travel 
on this particular day. ; 

“Jove!” he said, “I’m afraid I shan’t get a carriage to myself,” 
for nine years’ absence in a foreign land had not made him less 
of an Englishman in the way of preferring his own compatr:y ona 
journey. Still it amused him to watch the crowd around him now. — 
There was a good sprinkling of young men, not unlike himself as 
as far as clothes went, though few of them were so bronzed, and 
fewer still, perhaps, were quite so lonely in the world as he was. 
He had given himself plenty of time, for he hated being hurried, 
and now watched, with the comfortable assurance that he could 
take things easily, the panting, question-asking, parcel-carrying 
fathers and mothers, who pushed their way hither and thither. 
The huge trollies, piled high with luggage, came on relentlessly 
with Juggernaut indifference to people’s feelings, while trucks of 
pillows, and boys with papers and refreshments added to the 
bewilderment of everybody. The electric light seemed to bring 
out with unkind clearness the little selfishnesses of the crowd, as 
also any peculiarity in their dress or person. Outside, the snow 
lay thick upon the ground, and now a dense fog and a severe 
frost caused more than one to remark that it was “ proper Christ- 
mas weather.” 
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Captain Ridgeway reached the bookstall at last, and having 
selected two daily papers, the Sportsman, Black and White, Pall 
- Mall Magazine, and Weyman’s “last,” he thought that he might 
as well take his seat in the train. 

His porter was on the look-out for him, and after a heartfelt 
“ Thank ye, sir,” pointed out Dick’s carriage, at least, as much of 
it as was visible, for a lady of large dimensions was in the act of 
entering, while behind her stood ‘her husband, a grey-haired and 
rather military-looking man, grown also stout with age. Dick 
watched them settle themselves, and then accosted the guard 
who had locked them in. 

“Is there any chance ofan empty ‘first’ to F——?” 

“No, sir; I’m afraid not. Not many ‘firsts’ on. Which is 
your carriage, sir?” 

“ The one you've just locked.” 

The man turned and gave it a look. 

“Well, don’t put any one else in if you can help it,” said Dick, 
as he slipped two half-crowns into his hand. It was worth so 
much to secure comparative solitude and elbow room—besides, it 
was nearly Christmas Eve. Then, as “take your seats” came 
echoing down the line of carriages, Dick took his. 

The old couple were what might be termed “ comfortable- 
looking.” They would probably sleep a good deal, and at any 
rate keep worse people out ; so meditated Dick, as he arranged 
the rather numerous items of luggage which he found it necessary 
to take with him for even a week’s visit. Hehad tucked his rug 
comfortably around him, the station bell was clanging loudly, 
and the train was already on the move, when the very guard 
whom he had tipped but a moment before, wrenched open the 
door and almost pushed in a young lady. ' 

“Got your ticket, miss ?” 

“ Yes,” 

A smothered exclamation burst from the General, as the 
intruder stumbled over his feet. The girl, hastily depositing a 
small square basket on the seat, turned to receive a shallow dress 
box from the guard, who still stood on the step; then the door 
slammed, the train moved faster, and she turned to the old 
gentleman in the corner. 

“Tam so sorry! I’m afraid I hurt you,” she said. 

A frown was still on the General’s brow, but he answered 
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though in a voice which suggested a certain amount of anguish, 
that it mattered not at all. 

The girl’s luggage was nearer to him than it was to Dick, but 
whether it was that he was really hurt, or that he thought that 
the athletic-looking young man in the corner was the fittest 
person to exert himself, he did not move, and of course Dick 
did. 

“ Allow me,” he said as, throwing off his rug, he rose. 

He first turned his attention to the dress box, which for a 
wonder realized the promise of its advertisement and went 
easily under the seat; then he swept his literature from the 
corner opposite to his own side, and likewise transferred his hat- 
box to the rack above. The new-comer had already unstrapped 
her rug, and with a quiet “thank you,” sat down in the vacant 
corner and pulled the smaller basket closer to her side. 

It was all done in about two minutes, and Dick was back 
again in his own seat with the 7zmes open before him. Before 
long he was engrossed in a Cabinet Minister’s speech about 
foreign affairs, notably that corner of the British Empire with 
which he was immediately concerned, and for a time he forgot 
the existence of his fellow-travellers. 

On sped the train, gradually working up its pace till the dreary 
back gardens of London’s outskirts were left behind, and the 
little of the landscape which could be seen through the fog was 
one expanse of dazzling white. 

When Dick at last looked up from his paper his companion 
was gazing thoughtfully out of the window. The impression he 
had gained from his brief glance at her was that she was excep- 
tionally trim and neat, and not bad-looking—but she was a 
nuisance all the same, and he proceeded to finish his 7zmes. She 
was knitting when next he lowered the barrier between them, at 
least, she was—in the phraseology of the art—“ casting on.” It 
necessitated a good deal of counting, and so Dick, merely of 
course because he had to look somewhere, was able to observe 
her more closely. The train gave a jerk, and the slim fingers 
which were counting the stitches in twos, slipped more than 
once, She frowned slightly, and Dick was sure that she thought 
“bother,” though she did not say it. He watched her with a sort 
of fascination, wondering if this time she would reach the end of 
the row in safety; she had failed twice. However, a third 
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attempt proved successful, and seeing that her eyes would now be 
at liberty he stretched out his hand for another paper. 

_ “T think, my dear, you might dispense with this hot-water tin 

now,” said the General suddenly from the other corner, address- 

ing his wife. “It’s quite cold.” 

“Cold!” echoed that lady. “Why—I can feel it quite well 
through my boots!” 

“The heat, or the cold?” = // 

“The heat. Besides, if it is cold it keeps my feet out of the 
draught,” was the rather incoherent answer. 

“Qh, that’s another matter; but they are most awkward. 
things. However—I don’t mind—I don’t mind. Let it be—let 
it be!” 

This sudden ebullition from the two who had hitherto not 
spoken a word was rather startling. It suggested smouldering 
fires, and unsuspected depths of fancied injuries; but the old 
couple relapsed again into silence, which remained unbroken for 
an hour. 

The girl knitted on quickly with accustomed fingers, her eyes. 
—which, by the way, proved to be dark blue—glancing now at: 
her work, now at the passing landscape. Her hands were prettily 
shaped and ringless ; her brown ulster, with its double cape, was 
the acme of neatness, and her small hat surmounted a simply- 
arranged coiffure of fair hair. Her complexion was delicately 
fair, her eyelashes darker than her hair, her demeanour altogether 
of the quietest, and, even in her silence, well-bred. All this Dick 
tovuk in as he turned over the pages of the illustrated papers, and 
his respect for her increased when she produced a_ red-bound 
copy of “ Bleak House.” It was preferable to a penny novelette 
or a treatise such as he had seen a woman flaunting in the train: 
but yesterday. 

He knew, of course, how women had come to the front in 
England. During the short time he had been at home he had 
seen them cycling and golfing—he had had pointed out to him 
others who were journalists or clerks of sorts, and had turned 
away with disapproval. He noticed, too, that most of the women 
he met seemed more than able to take care of themselves. Not 
that he liked helpless women, but there was a happy medium— 
at least there used to be. It was pleasing, therefore, to come. 
across one who appeared womanly, modest, industrious and well- 
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read. It comforted him, somehow, and made him feel as if a bit 
of the mother who had died during his absence had come back to 
him. 

The fog grew thicker, the windows became clouded ; reading 
was an effort in such a light, and the bills of fare which were 
thrown in to them at the next station broke in not unpleasantly 
on his meditations. The General kept one list, and handed the 
other to the girl, who, with a slight shake of the head, passed it 
on to Dick. 

Then once again the General spoke. 

“We'll choose the same thing, my dear,” he said; “it saves 
time.” 

“ But I do so dislike rice pudding, and you always have that, 
you know you do, Reuben,” objected his wife. 

“We'll order it, at any rate. You needn’t eat it if you don’t 
like it. And we'll do without soup. One enjoys the other 
courses more with plenty of time.” 

“If you're eating what you like,” put in Mrs. General 
plaintively. 

“No one can dislike roast beef,” answered the General. “I 
don’t know what you're talking about, my dear;” and the 
old lady being apparently quite crushed by the last remark, 
no more was said. 

At York the rush from the train to the refreshment room was 
something to experience. Dick only just managed to secure a 
seat at a table, for he had hung back to allow Miss Brown—as 
he called her to himself—to leave the carriage first; but she 
seemed disinclined to move, and so he had departed. People 
were standing three deep round the bar, swallowing scalding tea 
or soup, as the case might be, or waiting disconsolately wishing 
they could get the chance to do so. Dick went through all his 
courses leisurely, and presently, not far off, he spied his fellow- 
travellers. The General was working through a solid-looking 
plateful of rice pudding ; his wife sat with the same before her, 
but it remained untouched, while she gazed with longing eyes on 
a neighbour’s plate of pears and cream. Dick hoped she had 
had her share of roast beef to help her to bear the trial. 
Nowhere could he see Miss Brown, though that was not sur- 
prising, considering the crowded state of the room. 

When he had finished his lunch he went in search of the guard 
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who he considered had treated him badly. He would forgive: 
him this first offence, but he must make ‘him understand that it 
must not be repeated. As it turned out, the intruder had not 
proved objectionable, but four were quite enough for a first-class 
carriage. . The guard was, however, full of apologies and 
promises, and Dick looked forward to the rest of the long journey 
with more than equanimity. 

Waiting to finish his cigarette, he sprang into the carriage at 
the last moment, and the sight that met his eyes almost took his 
breath away. 

Miss Brown was eating ! 

It was not that he supposed she lived on air. She did not 
look like it. It was not even that he objected to people con- 
suming a few sandwiches on a journey, but she was eating a 
chicken.bone! A serviette was spread on her lap, on the top 
of that was her plate, and the small basket by her side was 
open, showing all sorts of contrivances for holding a lunch. He 
did not wish her to starve, but to make a meal in a close stuffy 
railway carriage was really too bad. It was making such a 
fuss, too. He would not have thought it of her. Why hadn’t 
she got over it while they were away? She had evidently only 
just began that chicken bone! Disgusted beyond measure, he 
opened a paper at once. He was disappointed in her. How 
could she stand being stared at, as the other people were staring 
at her now! 

He had taken up a paper which he had already read, and 
when he presently exchanged it for another, Miss Brown was 
eating jam sandwiches! Eugh! She would probably go on to 
cheese and oranges. Where did they stop next—and he got 
out his Bradshaw. 

In time he divined that Miss Brown’s repast was over, and true 
enough there were no signs of it when next he looked up. She 
was knitting as before. 

The cold grew more intense, and the snow was falling faster 
than ever, as was seen when they came to a standstill at N——, 
and the window was lowered to allow of the “tea-boy” being 
called up for Mrs. General's benefit. The boy poured out a big 
jorum of black-looking liquid, and while the lady was helping 
herself to milk, he said: 

“ You can’t keep the spoon, mum.” 
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‘Can’t keep the spoon! Why not?” blazed the General. 

* Ain’t allowed! Stir your tea quick, please, mum.” 

“Not allowed! What nonsense! Does the company think we 
are all thieves ? Such spoons as they are, too! Metal—look as if 
they’d poison one! Impudence, I call it. Never mind the nage 
keep it, my dear.” 

“T shall be blamed, sir,” pleaded the boy. “ You must give it 
back, sir!” 

“T don’t take sugar, so I really don’t want a spoon, Reuben,” 
put in his wife in a voice which was meant to be soothing, but 
which sounded like that of a martyr. 

“Then give the whole thing back,” exclaimed the General. 
“Tea and all!” 

“ Oh, no, Reuben,” said a tearful voice. “I do want my tea 
so, and I’m so cold.” 

“ Then call the station-master or the guard! Here”—putting 
his head out, “ Hi, hi!” 

The guard certainly came along, but it was only to wave the 
signal for departure. 

“Sixpence, sir—and the spoon,” gasped the boy. 

“Confound it,” cried the General, fumbling in his pocket for 
the former, while his wife hastily got rid of the latter. 

“TI don’t think I ever came across such insolence,” fumed the 
General. “Did you, sir?” turning suddenly on Dick as the train 
moved off. 

“T really have not been in England long enough to know if it 
is the usual thing,” replied Dick. “I imagine they think they 
have more to fear from the carelessness than the dishonesty of 
their customers.” 

“T shall write to the papers, at once,” was the still angry reply, 
and as his wife ventured to remark “ that it was very cold with 
the window down,” he brought it up with a bang, and subsided 
as suddenly as before into his corner and silence. 

Dick glanced at Miss Brown, and saw that she was as much 
amused as he was at the little scene. The prettiest dimples 
were showing themselves about her mouth, and he felt sure that 
the blue eyes were dancing with laughter, only she never gave 
him a chance to see them. He folded his arms and closed his 
eyes, and had. been for a few minutes in that position when he 


heard a movement, betokening unmistakably that she was at 
26 
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the tea-basket again. ‘He must have’ been: more than human 
not to lift his eyelids slightly to see if. such was the case, but ‘he 
quickly closed them when he found that she was arranging a ' 
small kettle on a spirit lamp. She would be wanting a match 
next, of course, from him ; but no, he heard one struck, and then 
a sweet -voice said sympathetically : 

_ “Tam sure your tea is not very nice. Iam going to make 
myself a cup; let me give you one, too.” 

- “Qh, thank you, dear,” said Mrs. General fervently. “ This is 
nearly cold, and so nasty. But are you sure that you have any 
to spare?” 

_ “Quite sure,” answered the girl. “This makes tea enough for 
two. But you must let me throw that away,” she went on, step- 
ping to the other side of the carriage, and taking. possession 
of the overflowing cup she came back with it to her own 
window. 

There was only one thing for Dick to do. It was obviously 
impossible for her to open the half-frozen window with one hand, 
so again he said, “ Allow me.” 

In time the kettle boiled, and Dick could do-no less than hand 
a cup to the old lady and return for a plate of biscuits. He was 
not given to much tea-drinking, and he would certainly never 
have ventured on that supplied by the railway companies, but it 
was a different thing when he saw the kettle boiling, and watched 
the tea made and poured out at exactly the right moment by 
dainty hands, He quite longed for some, but it did not seem to 
occur to Miss Brown to offer him any, though he knew she had 
plenty, for she asked Mrs. General to have some more and hada 
second cup herself. There was no denying the fact that she 
thought a good deal about her food. It was not altogether nice 
in awoman. It was drawing so much attention to herself, too, 
to make such a display in public. 

Dick possessed a considerable amount of patience, but he began 
to wish this journey over. Coming so recently from a hot 
climate, he felt the cold intensely. The light was too bad to 
allow him to read, and his thoughts, like other people’s, had a 
way of going round in circles which became monotonous after 
several hours. Had it not been Christmas Eve he might have 
broken the journey, and gone on to his friends the next morning. 
He was much tempted to do so when he got out at Edinburgh. 
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for a cup’df coffee, but the train stopped too short a time for him 
to turn over the question in his mind at any length, and so he 
once more took his seat opposite Miss Brown. About 10.30, 
when he knew that they were not timed to stop at any station, 
he was surprised to find the train slowing down till it cathe 
altogether to a standstill. No one remarked on it for ten 
minutes, and then Mrs. General said : 

“What can we be stopping for, Reuben ?” 

“ Signals,” growled her husband; but another ten minutes’ 
inaction roused him. 

“Of all the lines I ever travelled on, I do think this is the 
worst managed!” he exclaimed, trying to let down the window ; 
but it was frozen up. 

“Perhaps this one will open,” said Dick, _— his, and suc- 
ceeding with a little effort. He put his head out into a whirling 
mass of white flakes. The wind was driving hard, and it was 
impossible to keep on even a cap. Presently they heard him. 
speak to some one, and after a short colloquy, he drew back into: 
the carriage and shut the window. 

“We've run into a drift,” he said. “Not a'very bad one, but 
we shall have to wait till they can send for a gang to come and 
dig us out.” 

“Drift! Why don’t they keep the line clear? They ought. 
not to allow the snow to accumulate in such a short time,” was 
the General's verdict. Bis 

“No,” echoed his wife; “it is too bad. They must have 
known we were coming.” 

They had their little grumble all to themselves, for Dick, who 
was shivering after his late exposure, was too much engaged 
wrapping himself up in his rug to pay any heed to them, and 
Miss Brown said nothing. However, the exigencies of the situa- 
tion seemed to be making the elder lady more courageous in the 
conversational way, for, after another interval, looking at Dick; 
she said : 

“Would you mind looking out again ses see what they. dre 
doing ?”: 

“Well, really,” said Dick with a half laugh, “I’d do most 
things to oblige you, madam, but I can tell you exactly what 
they ave doing without looking out—wishing the gang would 


hurry up!” : 
26° 
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“You couldn’t help them to begin to dig?” queried thé 
lady. 

“No,” was the prompt answer. “To begin with I haven't 
anything to dig with, except my hands, and as I am just 
invalided home from India, I must crave your permission to 
take as much care of myself as possible, seeing that I can do no 
real good.” 

“ Maria, you’re a fool!” snapped the General ; and a subdued 
sound which was remarkably like a laugh came from the corner 
opposite Dick, but the girl’s eyes were closed, and her mouth 
grave enough 

The old lady in no way resented her husband’s last remark, 
but continued to talk at intervals as three half-hours went by. 

“Oh, dear! Lucy will be so anxious. She little thinks where 
we are now! They will be going to dinner soon, Reuben, and 
they'll have snap-dragon afterwards for the children—and then 
they’ll sit close round that big fireplace where they burn logs— 
and they always have the punch-bowl round on Christmas 


“You are but adding to our agony,” Dick remarked, “ by 
drawing such a picture.” 

“ Agony!” the lady repeated. “I didn’t even know you were 
ill!” 

“Maria, go to sleep and don’t talk,” commanded her better 
half, and for a time there was silence, but though Mrs, Conant 
tongue was still her imagination was not. 

“T don’t think they will have the heart to drink the anit 
when it does come round. They’ll be thinking of our mangled 
remains. Oh, Reuben!” with almost a aanani “a train may 
run into us!” 

- “So may an elephant,” returned her sympathetic spouse. 
“We're pretty well snowed up all round, I expect—don’t you?” he 
said, turning as suddenly as before on Dick. 

“T should think so,” the young man answered briefly. 

“]T wish somebody would look out and make sure. ‘It 
would be so much more satisfactory,” almost whimpered Mrs, 
General. 

“We'll put you out, my dear,” answered the General, though 
not unkindly, “and you can sit on the top of the drift, and warn 
us if you see another train -coming.” 
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“Oh, Reuben—and I am so cold and hungry!” 

Dick did not feel that it would be at all seemly for him to join 
in this badinage, and was inclined to think that the old man was 
a bit of a bully, when Miss Brown came to the rescue. 

“Shall I make you some more tea?” she asked. “The kettle 
won't take long to boil ;” and she quickly made ready her little 
apparatus. 

But the temperature of the carriage was low, the spirit lamp 
not too large, and the old adage of the watched pot evidently 
still held good ; however, they whiled away the time by discuss- 
ing the virtues of Miss Brown's tea-basket. The General came 
over from his corner and examined all its fittings, and in due 
course the tea was made, an egg boiled, and Mrs, General - made 
more than happy by the addition of a roll and butter. 

“Tt is really a wonderful little concern,” said the General. “I 
must get one like it. Where did you buy it, may I ask?” 

“At Messrs. Tyson and Jones’. I will give you one of their 
cards.” And Miss Brown grew eloquent over its cheapness, its 
utility, and the comfort it had often been to-her. She spared no 
pains to show every detail of it. 

The General took a card, reiterating his intention of buying 
one at once. Miss Brown had another in her hand. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then, addressing Dick, said rather shyly: 

“Would you like one, too?” 

“Thank you,” said Dick, though he did not add that the 
basket had annoyed him so much already that he was hardly 
likely to want to possess one. 

“ But you will have some tea, too?” asked Miss Brown of the 
General. 

’ “No, thanks, my dear. I never take tea, but I'll tell you what 
+ if you'll let me have a little hot water and a lump of sugar I'll 
add something to it that I’ve got in my flask here.” 

Dick was by this time feeling cold, hungry and aggrieved. A 
card with particulars of a basket which was dealing out hot 
drinks. was a poor substitute for the hot drinks themselves— 
and he-did not believe that the girl was going to offer him 
any. But he was mistaken. She turned to him with the same 
question. 

. “Tl have some toddy, too, if I may,” he said. .- ; 

“All right. Will you watch the kettle for a moment?” she. 
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added, abstracting a small oval down cushion from her rug 
strap and going over with it to Mrs. General. 

“Now that you are warm after the tea, will you let me tuck 
you up? I expect you will soon go to sleep. Put your feet up, 
and have this cushion for your head. There now—you won't 
feel any draught. Are you quite comfortable?” - 

“Quite; you are a dear girl,” said the old lady effusively. 

Before long both she and her husband were fast asleep, and 
the young couple at the other end of the carriage drank their 
toddy and tea, and talked about the weather a good deal, 
and then Miss Brown said that she thought they had better go 
to sleep, too. The tea-basket packed away, she took off her hat 
and rolled a small shawl round her head. 

“Now I'll put my feet on my hat-box,” she said. “Thank 
you,” as Dick wrapped a rug round her. 

“You must put on these gloves,” he insisted, for her hands 
had felt icy cold when he had accidentally touched them. Her 
gloves, he had noticed, were not in keeping with the rest of her 

_winter attire. “I have another pair——” as she protested, but 
consented finally to bury her hands in the big seal-skins. 

“Thank you, so much,” she said once again, as Dick rammed 
a newspaper behind the curtain to keep out the draught. “I’m 
afraid you won't. have anybody to tuck you up,” she laughed, 
her blue eyes looking up into his as he stood over her for a 
minute. 

“Ob, Til manage,” answered Dick. “You can watch my 
struggles ;” and they both laughed at his efforts to fix himself 
up satisfactorily. Then they grew silent and drowsy. Once she 
opened her eyes and gave him a little smile, but she was soon. 
asleep. He watched her fair girlish face, encircled with the fair 
white shawl; he noted the long lashes and the grave mouth, 
where no dimples were showing now—and wondered how he 
could ever have thought her a nuisance. 

The drift took longer to dig through than they expected. 
Two, three, four hours passed away. Miss Brown heated up the 
small quantity of water that she had left, and once again dealt 
out hot drinks. all round ; again they retired behind their rugs, 
and went to sleep, or tried to do so. They were roused at last 
by a movement of the train and the sound of muffled chedring 
as it glided slowly away. 
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“Don’t untuck yourself yet awhile, Maria. We shan’t be in 
for some time,” ordered the General, and his advice was so good 
that no one moved till they were within a few minutes of their 
destination. Then there was a great packing up of rugs and a 
general “ putting to rights ” of themselves. : 

“Well, this has been a nice experience!” ? 

“Nice, do you think, Reuben? We should all have been dead 
but for this young lady.” 

'“ H’m—well—I’ve been through tougher campaigns, but still’ 
we are very much obliged to you.” 

“And I’m sure I wish you a happy Christmas, my dear,” 
went on the old lady. “I  hnpe your friends will not have 
been too anxious about you.” 

“No, I don’t think they will,” Miss Brown answered in curi« 
ously bitter tones. 

“Won't you keep the gloves if you are going further?” urged 
Dick. — 

“No, thank you. I am getting out here,” was the answer. 

The platform was crowded even ac this early hour with 
waiting friends. The General secured the first porter for him- 
~ self and another for Miss Brown. Dick had jumped out after 
them and was turning to help her, when he was seized by a tall 
man in a fur-lined coat. 

“ Here you are at last! Welcome back, Dick, old boy! What 
a chap you are, getting snowed up and bringing me out of bed at 
this unearthly hour!” 

“I’m all right,” said Dick quickly. “It’s good of you to 
turn out.” 

“What traps have you got ?” 

. Dick turned quickly. He was keeping Miss Brown waiting, 
but no—he had been pushed further away from the carriage 
than he. was aware of ; Miss Brown had descended unassisted, 
and there was nothing to be seen either of her or her belongings. 
He stared blankly at the carriage, then wildly round, but: 
the crowd was too thick and the light too dim for him to see’ 
any distance. 

‘What’s the matter? Isn't ’ that Gladstone yours ?.” queried: 
his friend. _ 

“Yes. Look after it a minute while I find my other luggage,” 
said. Dick hastily ; 
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“What a fussy chap he’s grown,” was his friend’s thought. 
- Presently Dick came back. 

“ Have you got it?” 

“ What—my portmanteau? Oh, yes,” Dick replied, though not 
as if the getting of it had been any particular satisfaction to him. 
The truth was, he had been searching for something besides his 
luggage. In the vain hope of catching a glimpse of Miss Brown 
or her tea-basket, he had rushed up and down the platform 
several times ; but, no doubt, with all her luggage in the carriage 
with her, she had quickly reached the cab which he had intended 
to find for her, and had driven off.. He had not even said 
“Good-bye.” 


* * * * * 


About seven o’clock on Christmas evening, dinner was being 
served in the coffee-room of “ Ye Woole Packe” at F 

It was an hotel which traded upon its past—an historical past 
—and apparently with some success, for in no other way could 
one account for the fact that it was usually the best filled inn in 
the town. Other houses had better accommodation, and some 
said better fare ; any of them were certainly better situated, but 
the hotel to go to if you respected yourself at all was “ Ye Woole 
Packe.” It mattered little that the smoking-room was badly 
ventilated, the beds old-fashioned—Queen Mary had slept there 
—Scott had written part of a novel in the coffee-room, by a 
better light, it is to be hoped, than was at present illuminating it, 
Christmas night though it was. 

Generally the room was fairly full, but this evening, partly no 
doubt because all who can, prefer to spend the festival by their 
own fireside, and partly because the weather was too severe to 
allow of the usual proportion of travellers finding their way 
thither, only two people occupied the coffee-room. One, a man, 
had propped a newspaper up against a water-bottle, and was 
reading as he eat his dinner; he looked respectable, but unin- 
teresting—the other was Miss Brown. 

She was seated at a table behind a screen at the door, and by 
the dim light of the three scattered burners she looked pale and 
tired. While waiting for the soup, she took in all the dreary 
details of her surroundings, not the least dreary being that where 
a fire should have blazed a gas-stove burnt with dull regularity. 
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She knew nothing of the historical associations of the place, or 
else, perhaps, she might have amused herself by picturing what 
the long low room must have looked like when its brick floor was 
strewn with rushes ; when the travellers who thronged the big 
open chimney-place, booted and spurred and splashed with hard 
riding, cast aside their long cloaks, but kept their swords and 
pistols always by their sides. Those were certainly more exciting 
times than now, and.perhaps more sociable. 

As it was, Miss Brown’s imagination had been at work all day, 
almost in spite of herself, in a way that but increased by force of 
contrast her feeling of loneliness. She could only think of the 
happy gatherings to which her late companions had evidently 
been wending their way. Mrs. General had sketched hers slightly 
but graphically, and she could not doubt but that the other 
occupant of the carriage was also going to some country house, 
where the season’s festivities would have full swing. They had 
all been very kind to her. Would they in the midst of their 
happiness waste a thought on her now? 

Why should they, indeed ? They could not tell that she was 
eating her Christmas. dinner alone. She had given them no 
reason to think that she was not also going to friends; but the 
contrast of what they must be enjoying, some memories of past 
Christmases, and the half-warmed, intense quietness of the badly- 
lighted room, almost choked her now. Fish followed soup, and 
meat, fish, and then the waiter brought in a slice of blazing pud- 
ding, with a sprig of holly bearing two solitary berries sticking 
in it. ' 

“The landlord has sent you a slice from his own puddin’, 
miss, arid wishes you a happy Christmas,” said the man with 
unction, evidently feeling the kind-heartedness of his master and . 
wishing to impress a customer with.the reality of the same. 

For two minutes Miss Brown sat looking at it, then, when the 
man had gone, she pushed her plate aside and made her way 
quickly up the broad shallow staircase toherroom. Already the 
tears were stealing down her cheeks; she had tried to be brave 
all day, but it was no good—and in the darkness she threw her- 
self on her bed and sobbed her heart out. 

But, like others before her, she felt distinctly better for “ this 
good cry.” At any rate, she felt more inclined to make the best 
of things ; so she rang the bell and asked the chamber-maid if. 
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she could have a fire, keeping her face away from the = as she 
spoke. 

“Why, yes, miss. Aren’t you well?” asked the girl sympa- 
thetically. ; 

“I’m tired,” answered Miss Brown, and with truth—for she 
had just been telling herself that she was tired, woefully tired of 
the life she had planned out for herself six months before. 

“Shall I bring you some coffee, miss?” pursued the maid, an 
offer which was gratefully accepted. ‘And soon, as she sat in the 
old chintz-covered armchair, by a cheerful fire, sipping the coffee 
—which, by the way, they knew how to make at “ Ye Woole 
Packe ”—Miss Brown forgot her woes in some degree, and revived 
so far as to call herself a fool. 


* 2 * * * 


It was a luxurious house in which Dick Ridgeway spent that 
Christmas week. The weather was bad enough, but there was 
plenty of amusement to be had indoors. Every one liked Dick, 
but thought him a little serious for so young a man, for he 
developed an interest in the antiquities of the neighbouring town 
of F——, which his step-sister declared to be quite a new phase 
in his character. ‘Two days passed before he could well suggest 
that he wished to visit the historic pile of St. Martin’s Abbey, but 
after that, no less than three times he managed to get into F——. 
It was frightful weather to be standing about staring at Norman 
archways and bits of ruined walls half covered with snow, but 
his hostess was a kind-hearted woman, who wished her guests to 
do what they liked best, and so he was able to follow his whim 
without let or hindrance. 

. At the end of the week he departed, having promised to visit 
a cousin on his way south. They had been boy and girl 
together, and she was the one relation who he felt took any real 
interest in him. They had always corresponded, and he felt less 
of astranger to her. He wondered idly whether eight years of 
marriage would have changed her much, for she used to be a 
great talker, and—be it whispered—a great flirt. 

She met him in the hall now with a warm welcome. 

“So you’ve torn yourself away from those other people at 
last! I. am glad to see you, Dick! Yes, you are late, but I 
suppose the snow throws everything behind. Never mind, we'll 
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wait another ten minutes.for you. _You will like to go to your 
room at once.” ' 

Dick. had left F—-— with reluctance, and as he did so, owned 
to himself that his regret was due to the fact, that all chance of 
again meeting with his late fellow-traveller was thus at an end. 
He had caught no glimpse of her, as he had hoped to do, during 
his antiquarian researches in F——. He had no clue as to who 
she was, or as to where she was going. Considering the scores 
of girls he had travelled with during the past few years, without 
ever afterwards troubling himself about them, it was wonderful 
how the thought of all this girl said and did, and even ‘of how 
she looked, remained with him. It could not be love at first 
sight, for during the short time they had been together he had 
changed his mind about her several times, and yet——-. However, 
the ten minutes was more than up, and he hastened_ down to the 
drawing-room to be introduced to his cousin’s husband. It was 
easily seen that Mr. and Mrs. Colgate were a genuinely happy 
couple, and somehow the sight of such couples was: alan a 
satisfaction to Dick. 

“Where’s Maud?” asked Mrs. Colgate, who had wml the 
room at the same time. 

“Gone to put a letter out for post,” answered her husband, 
and almost immediately “ Maud ” came in. 

It was the greatest shock, Dick afterwards declared, that he 
had ever had in his life. Having but now decided that a certain 
little episode was at an end for ever, and that he should never 
again see the persan who had played—for him at least—thé 
principal part in it, it was startling to be confronted with her 
now—tall, fair, blushing a little at the unexpectedness of meeting 
him again, and smiling till his grave face checked her. 

“Do you know each other?” exclaimed Mrs. Colgate. 

“ Maud” shook her head half doubtfully. . 
- “Yes,” cried Dick, coming to his senses. - “ We've passed 
through a great peril together, and that always cements friend- 
ship, doesn’t it?” 

“ But we don’t know each other’ $ name,” laughed the girl. 

“Really! How romantic! Well, let's come to dinner, and 
we'll hear-all about it.” 

It had struck Mrs, Colgate when she had first met Dick i in the 
hall that he was much quieter than he used to. be, but she must 
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have been mistaken, for he kept them all laughing with his 
account of the eventful journey which he and Miss Brown had 
shared together, the mild squabbling of the General and his wife, 
and the resources of the wonderful tea-basket. 

When at length the ladies left the room there was a moment’s 
silence ; then the host said: 

“Tt’s curious you and Miss Demaine coming across each other 
again. Good-looking girl, isn’t she?” 

“Yes ; who is she?” asked Dick. 

“The daughter of a cousin of my wife’s. You ought to know 
something about her. Her mother was a Ridgeway. She died 
last March, though Nellie hadn’t heard of it till this girl wrote a 
few days ago asking if she might come and see us as she passed 
through. She seems an independent young woman, and I 
suppose was left well off.” 

“Tam not so sure she is well off,” Mrs. Colgate remarked that 
night to her husband, in reply to an observation of his on the 
subject. “She says very little about herself, and of course as 
she only came yesterday, I haven’t had time to find out. She 
certainly travelled first-class, which is a thing only those who 
have more money than they know what to do with do now-a-days. 
She is living with a lady in London, I believe. Iam so glad the 
cousins have met.” 

“Cousins!” exclaimed Mr. Colgate. “Precious distant 
cousins, I should think.” 

“Never mind. They ave cousins,” pursued Mrs. Colgate. “It 
is much nicer to Je cousins. They'll feel at home with each 
other at once.” 

And it was as “cousins” that she persisted in referring to both 
Dick and Maud Demaine. 

For Dick—well, cousinship was such an eminently satisfac- 
tory position for him to take up, that he accepted the relation- 
ship with alacrity, and made the most of his opportunities during 
the next few days. Miss Demaine was certainly a charming 
girl. Apart from mere liking he had admired her immensely as 
she came into the room that first evening. She dressed well, 
though her black striped crepon, cut square after the fashion of 
the day, was simply made, and she wore not a single ornament. 
And she shared, he fancied, his own ideas on many points. He 
had ample time for finding this out, for there was some good. 
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skating’to be had in the neighbouring park, and although Mrs. 
Colgate usually joined them for some part of the day, the duty, 
or rather pleasure of taking care of Miss Demaine devolved 
mainly on Dick. She said, indeed, little about herself, but 
listened to him while he aired his theories—of which he had a 
good many—without contradicting him as Mrs. Colgate was 
wont to do; and as she did not contradict him he inferred that 
she agreed with him. 

One of his “ crazes,” as Mrs. Colgate termed them, was a rooted 
objection to publicity of any kind for women. 

“My dear Dick, you are very much behind the times,” she 
told him one day. 

“T am content to be,” he replied. 

“But it’s absurd. What are all the extra women to do with 
their lives ?” 

“There have always been extra women with lives to do with,” 
said Dick. “I suppose they stayed at home and did their 
duty.” 

“But supposing they haven’t t got a home—or duty, and have 
to make a living ?” 

“They can be governesses.” 

“Governesses! I’d rather be anything than that.” 

“So would I,” echoed Maud Demaine, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the conversation. 

“Why?” asked Dick, turning to her, but Mrs. Colgate broke 
in again before he could get an answer. 

“Well, all I can say is, that most women, unmarried ones I 
mean, are doing something—publicly, as you call it—for their 
own amusement or other people’s benefit ; so your choice of a 
wife will be limited unless you mean to take one from among 
them. You will probably end by crng so,” cried Mrs. Colgate 
with her usual vehemence. 

“Heaven forbid!” said Dick. “The very way women go about 
annoys me, apart from public speaking or anything of that sort. 
They don’t seem to care whom they rub shoulders with.” 

“T suppose there really isn’t anything they don’t do, or try to 
do,” remarked Mr. Colgate, whom they had supposed to be 
dozing. “Not that I’ve ever come across a lady commercial 
traveller. Have you, Ridgeway?” 

“ Never,” said Dick, “and I hope I never shall.” 
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“You must tell us what you think of her when you do,” said 
Miss Demaine, holding a screen between her face and the bright 
firelight, for it was dusk and they were sitting round th 
hearth. 

' There was a timbre in her voice, which Dick had noticed 
Once, and’ only once before, when she had replied to Mrs. 
General that she did not think her friends would be anxious 
about her. 

“But it isn’t fair to judge of a whole class by one member of 
it,” argued Mrs. Colgate. ; 

“One lady bicyclist was enough for me, and I imagine that 
one lady commercial traveller will convince me that it is not 
what I should like my sister—or my wife,” Dick added, “to 
be:” 

‘“Good gracious! How serious you are, Dick—and quixotic. 
It was time you came home, or you would have found England 
a ‘strange land’ indeed.” 

“ And it’s quite useless your discussing the propriety of the 
question with Nellie,” said Mr. Colgate, “because she has just 
been elected a lady guardian, and has been a member of the 
Pioneer Club for some time. Of course I have as strong an 
objection as you have, Ridgeway, to this sort of thing, but she 
was wary, and didn’t develop her plans till after our marriage. 
Now, of course, it’s too late.” 

“Yes, take warning by him,” scoffed Mrs. Colgate. “I’ve 
made him miserable, haven’t 1? Come, Maud, we'll let them 
talk their nonsense to themselves.” 


® * * * ® 


Mrs. Colgate was not surprised when Captain Ridgeway 
declared that it was necessary for him to travel to London on 
the same day as Miss Demaine. 

“Tt is so nice for you to have an escort, dear,” she said. 

' It was certainly “nice,” Maud thought. She was not equally 
sure that it was expedient. Dick had taken no pains to hide his 
feelings for her, and knowing the impossibility—he would be the 
first to see it—of anything nearer than the convenient cousinship 
being established between them, it was little less than folly to 
share the contents of the tea-basket, for instance, as they did on 
the return journey. 
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Dick would have liked to secure a compartment to themselves, : 
but Miss Demaine showed no reluctance to make way for a 
party of three who had selected the same carriage. 

“Do people always take this interest in your meals?” Dick 
asked, after two out of the three had come over to inspect the 
basket, and had received the makers’ cards, of which Miss 
Demaine seemed to have a plentiful supply. 

“Very often,” was the answer. 

“If they all buy one ‘instantly,’ as they vow they will, you 
ought to get a commission on each purchase from Messrs. Tyson 
and Jones.” 

“ And become a veritable commercial traveller?” said the girl, 
looking up at him quickly. 

“Well, you know what I think of ‘those folks,’” replied Dick, 
an undercurrent of seriousness in his joking tones. 

Maud Demaine leant back in her corner with a sigh. The 
brightness and alertness with which she had been answering the 
questions of the other people vanished, but far from being con- 
cerned, Dick decided that it was only as it should be, for was 
not this pleasant journey soon coming to an end? 

“What address did you say?” he asked, with his hand on the 
window of the cab into which he had put her at King’s Cross. 
“T shall come and look you up to-morrow, if I may, and see how 
you are.” 

‘* But I am going away again to-morrow.” 

“Going away!” exclaimed Captain Ridgeway, fairly astonished 
“ Do you spend your life in travelling ?” 

“Pretty nearly. I shall be back in four days. You can come 
and see me then, if you like,” the girl said slowly. 

“Where am I to come to?” he asked briefly, at a loss to 
understand the sudden change in her manner. 

“To 5, Carlotti Mansions, Chelsea”—and he handed on the 
address to the driver. 


* e & * * 


On the fifth day Captain Ridgeway called at Carlotti Mansions. 

He was shown into a room on the ground floor, plainly, yet 
comfortably furnished, but before he had time to look round 
Miss Demaine entered. 

“TI am sure all this travelling can’t be good for you,’ he said 
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after they had exchanged greetings. “You don’t look half as 
well as you did four days ago. Why don’t you stop at home 
and rest ?” he asked in the privileged manner which as a cousin 
he considered he was entitled to use. . 

“T do as muchas I can. When I am at home I do secretary’s 
work for Miss Morley, the superintendent of the Home. She 
gives me the run of her sitting-room for helping her.” 

Dick looked mystified. 

“This is a kind of Home for poor ladies, you know,” Miss 
Demaine continued artlessly. 

“TI didn’t know,” said Dick shortly. 

His companion coloured a little. Why had she imagined that 
he might not have meant quite all he said about women’s em- 
ployments? Already, now that he was beginning to guess the 
truth about her, he was drawing back. Well, it made it all the 
easier for her. He must not think that she imagined it would 
make the least difference to him how she spent her time. She 
would give him the information carelessly, as if—it mattered to 
neither of them. 

“ You see, some of these poor women whom you condemn have 
to live somewhere, and they can get more comforts by being 
together.” 

“Quite so,” said Dick. “I think you quite misunderstand my 
feeling about them. It is a good work to help them.” 

In spite of her heart-ache, a gleam of amusement came into 
Maud’s eyes. He did not yet understand. But he thought he did. 
The girl was giving up her life—in what way he hardly knew— 
to help her fellow-sisters who were less well off than she was. 
She was worthier than ever of his love. 

Maud saved what might have been an awkward pause by 
rushing in with a remark about the weather. She had made it 
before, but they neither of them noticed it, and Dick replied: 

“Yes, it is cold and muddy. Not quite the kind of morning a 
lady should choose for her bicycle ride. I saved one from a 
nasty fall a while ago.” 

“Did you? How very unpleasant!” Then, with the wild rush 
with which one makes for a subject which, though distasteful, 
has to be faced, she went on. “ By-the-way, you said you would 
give me your opinion of a lady commercial traveller when you 
met her.” 
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“T’ve never met her.” 

“ Oh, yes, you have. I am one ;” a little slowly, perhaps, but 
with a very good imitation of a smile. 

Captain Ridgeway had always been noted in his regiment for his 
self-control. Had the slightest shadow of surprise or disapproval 
shown itself now in his eyes, nothing could have saved him, 
whatever he had said, for Maud had looked straight at him as 
she launched her bolt with such apparent carelessness. 

“ And you want me to tell you what I think of—them?” he 
asked without a moment’s pause, a certain audaciousness in his 
tone and a world of tenderness in his eyes. “I think—they— 
are the most charming—womanly : 

“Oh, but it isn’t fair to judge of a whole class by one 
individual,” cried Maud, startled into reading between the lines, 
“even if it was true,” she added desperately. He didn’t seem 
to be a very reliable person, judging by the way he was eating 
his own words. 

“TI said one would be enough to convince me, Maud,” he 
answered, laying his hand on hers, as she stood opposite to him ; 
and Maud’s face went down on the other, which was resting on 
the mantelpiece. 

“ Don’t! after all you've said,” she said so low that he could 
hardly hear her. 

“What did I say?” he laughed. “I quite forget—I only 
mean what I say ow.” 

“ And your wares, sweetheart? I forgot to ask you what they 
were,” said Dick, after an interval of ten minutes. 

“ Why—the tea-basket!” cried the girl, between laughter and 
tears: and Dick’s merry laugh rang out too. 

“T see—I see,” he said. “That’s why you had always to be 
eating ?” 

“Eating! Did you think I eat too much?” asked Maud, the 
slightest frown showing itself on her fair forehead. 

“Not at all. ‘Il faut manger pour vivre,’” quoted Dick with 
portentous gravity. 

“T had to do something after my mother died,” she continued. 
“I tried to teach, but the children were tiresome and spoilt, and I 
slapped them, so I soon got my congé; then I went as a com- 
panion, but it was so dull. I had nothing to do but sit still. 
But by travelling for Messrs. Tyson and Jones, I got plenty of 
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change, a settled salary, and a commission on anything bought 
on the card I handed people. It was very nice till——-”. 

“Till——?” queried Dick. 

“Oh, I was tired of it long before I met you,” cried Maud 
with spirit, “so tired that I 4ad to take a few days’ holiday, 
somehow. And look here, Dick, you can’t really tell that I am 
not accepting you just to get away from it all. It will be better 
for us both to wait three months and see “ 

“ And meantime—— ?” 

. “You can buya tea basket! You might have done so before. 
It’s the least you can do to get me another commission.” . 

But Dick shook his head. 

“I think not,” he said. “I believe that you said that yours 
made tea enough for two.” 








for Ronnie. 


“GEORGE ALINGTON is home,” announced Mrs. Treherne: 
“ Robert says he’s looking as if his uncle’s money agreed with 
him.” 

“ What, he has grown stout?” inquired Mary Lawry, who was 
an adept at fatuous questioning. 

‘Oh, I don’t know anything about that,” said Mrs. Treherne, 
in the tone of distant irritation which some of Mary’s queries 
were apt to evoke from her. “I suppose he’s looking prosperous 
and well, and that sort of thing. Naturally ——” 

“When did George come?” asked Prue, turning around from 
the bay window, where she had been drumming her fingers 
against the glass, 

“ Only yesterday.” 

“How queer! It was five years ago, yesterday, that he 
went away.” Prue’s eyes grew contemplative, as they strayed 
out across the glow and colour of the Morrab Gardens to the 
long blue line of the sea beyond. “If you meet George at all,” 
she said five minutes later, when she rose to go, “tell him he 
must be sure to come over and see me.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Treherne nodded amiably, while her inward 
comment was, “I’m sure I shall do no such thing! Prue is quite 
reckless enough, without having old sweethearts looking her up. 
If she would only begin to be more staid and careful.” 

Mrs. Treherne’s resolution, however, mattered little in the long 
run. Penzance is not a very big place, and Prue and George 
Alington were bound to encounter one another sooner or later. 
And it happened to be sooner; for the very next morning, as 
George left his hotel on the Promenade and turned the corner 
which leads to the town, there, coming down the road, was Prue 
—Prue, whom the Penzance people declared had gone off so 
dreadfully since her marriage, but the sight of whose face 
made George Alington’s heart leap as it had never leapt 
since he saw her last. 


“Oh, George, it is so lovely to see you again!” cried Mrs, 
2;° 
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Dunbar, almost in her old childish impetuous way. Her eyes 
were shining a wistful welcome behind her white lace veil. 
Where was he going? Georgehardly knew. Nowhere, or that 
was, nowhere in particular. Two minutes later, he was walking 
by Prue’s side back to the “ Prom ;” and here the morning flew 
away while they talked of five years ago, and Prue, with a 
tragic note in her voice and tears in her beautiful stormy eyes, 
told him all about her father’s illness and death. She had never 
unburdened that grief to any living soul as she did to George 
now, for who could feel with and for her as he could, whose 
affection for the dead man had only been second to her own. 

“And how is Mr. Dunbar ?” George jerked out rather con- 
strainedly at last. Up to then, Prue’s husband had not come 
into the conversation at all. He was quite well, she replied 
briefly, and was it merely his fancy, George wondered, or did an 
additional strain of weariness creep into her tone just then? 
Another second, though, and a bright pleased smile came over her 
face, at the sight of a nursemaid and perambulator advancing 
down the Promenade. “ Here’s my boy,” she said rising. “ You'll 
_ like him, George ; he’s such a beauty.” 

Truth to tell, George Alington looked more at her than at the 
child, as she hung over the perambulator exhibiting her treasure. 
She was transformed from the wistful, half-reckless woman, 
whose altered manner and weary looks had been thrilling him 
with a subtle puzzled pain from the first moment of their greet- 
ing. Thank heaven, she had some cause for gladness after all. 

But why hadn’t Jasper Dunbar made her happy? Would 
she have been happier with me? The thought seized George 
unawares. Five years ago, such a thought would scarcely 
have occurred to him in any case. He had always worshipped 
Prue, of course. He could not help himself there. But Prue 
had never refused him, for the very good reason that he had 
never proposed, having had nothing but a great love and ninety 
pounds a year. He had left England, viewing it as inevitable 
that before he saw her again she would have become the posses- 
sion of some luckier fellow. And so it had happened. Only 
the luckier fellow appeared to have made but a poor use of his 
privileges. It was this realization which smote George Alington 
to-day with a keener sense of the irony of life in general than 
perhaps he had ever experienced before. Why couldn’t his 
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uncle have died five years ago, and so given him his chance 
of winning her, and making her happier than Jasper Dunbar had 
done? Looking into Prue’s wistful eyes and recalling their old 
insouciant gaiety, listening to her forced indifferent laugh, the 
riches which had fallen to him while he was still young and hale, 
seemed all of a sudden to have come maddeningly too late. 

It was not long before he was hearing plenty of significant hints 
and details respecting the rift within the lute of Mr. and Mrs. Dun- 
bar’s married life. Opinion in Penzance was pretty evenly divided 
as to whose was the fault, one section declaring that Prue’s extrava- 
gance, vanity, and wilfulness were enough to goad any man into 
being hard with her, while the other half maintained that Lawyer 
Dunbar was altogether too exacting. He had married a beauti- 
ful, spoiled, impulsive creature, who had scarcely known what it 
was to. have a whim ungratified from babyhood up, and it was 
absurd of him to expect that the very qualitics which had proved 
most enthralling in a sweetheart would merge and disappear in. 
more sensible and everyday acquirements just because the sweet- 
heart had become his wife. 

No, certainly poor Prue was to be pitied. She had married a 
rich man, and might be excused for having looked forward to 
leading a life in accordance. Instead of that, her existence was. 
the dullest of the dull. Why, she had scarcely been seen at a 
single festivity that winter, because her husband wouldn’t go, and 
refused to let her go without him. Was it any wonder if she 
rebelled ? 

How George Alington writhed under the babble of gossip and 
opinion, which seemed to fill the air like a pestilence, go where he 
would, meet whom he would! What did he care who was most in 
the wrong? It was enough to know and to see that Prue suffered 
and was unhappy, Prue, who all these years had been remem- 
bered in his mind and heart as the incarnation of careless joy itself. 
And he could do nothing to help her. 

Nothing! Indeed it began to strike him at last, that the one 
best service he could render her would be to efface himself—to go 
away. 

“ And late it was easy ; late, you walked 
Where a friend might meet you.” 


To be near her and to be growingly conscious that her beauti- 
ful wistful eyes would light up at the sight of him, as they had. 
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never done in the old days; to know that she generally took a 
morning turn on the Promenade ; that she was fond of attending 
week-night evensong at Newlyn Church—it all meant so much 
temptation, more often yielded to than overcome; and so the 
news presently went out that George Alington, after having 
arranged to spend the rest of the summer in the West, found 
Penzance too relaxing after Canada, and was leaving again quite 
suddenly. 

There was only one thing he was anxious to do before he went, 
and that was to go up over the hill to Paul Churchyard, and visit 
Francis Marchmont’s grave. And so, on his last afternoon, he set 
off thither. Down the familiar dusty road that leads into New- 
lyn, past the ivy-covered house near the bridge, where Prue and 
her father had lived—a memory haunted walk. But he was going 
to-morrow. 

The little hillside churchyard wore its usual summer afternoon 
aspect of drowsy tranquillity, and the few houses near offered no 
more signs of life just now than did God’s Acre itself. But 
Alington stopped short as he turned the corner, around which lay 
that special grave. There was some one there before him. A 
slender, drooping figure, which he knew only too well. And half 
his reason for coming here this afternoon had been that he might 
flee the temptation to call and say good-bye; while, now—— 

Well, now, his first sensation was a rush of pure, exultant glad- 
ness, that Fate after all had granted him a sight of her again; 
his second was an impulse to retire and leave her undisturbed— 
there, with her soft profile outlined against her father’s memorial 
cross, as she leant with her cheek pressed wistfully to the cold 
marble. For a second or so George Alington stood and looked 
at her; then he turned abruptly away. But involuntarily—per- 
haps the same stress of sick feeling which was clouding his sight, 
and tingling every nerve he possessed, brought it about—involun- 
tarily, his foot crunched down on the gravelled path with un- 
necessary force ; and close on the sound came the murmur of a 
startled voice, calling his name. 

“ Why, George !” 

He had grown used to seeing the quick bright colour mount to 
her cheeks when they met.; but, to-day, there was something em- 
barrassed and painful and almost shamed about the flush which 
spread even to her ears, and showed itself in a crimson stain above 
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the very collar of her gown, while at her nervous bidding he sat 
down beside her. Why was he going off like that? Had he 
walked out? By the cliff, or straight up the hill? She seemed 
as anxious to make talk as though he had been a stranger. Did 
he mind her putting her sunshade up? 

She appeared more at ease and composed after George 
had unfurled that article for her, and she was sitting under 
its shadow, offering him just a tantalizing glimpse of her 
profile, with now and again a quick passing glance, from the 
bluest, loveliest, and, alas! now the most tragic eyes in the 
world. Half-an-hour, an hour, passed away unheeded. “I 
wonder,” said Prue fancifully, at last, “ whether he knows that 
you and I have been here talking about him this afternoon ? 
Somehow,” her fingers strayed yearningly across the bright gold 
letters which recorded that Francis Marchmont had died on 
the seventh of June, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, aged 
sixty-three years. “Somehow, I think he does. Ah, well!” 
her tone changed suddenly, after a moment’s silence, “I suppose 
it’s time to be turning back. Are you going to Falmouth 
Regatta to-morrow, George? ” 

-“Well, no,” George told her, in a studiously aneions tone. 
“ The fact is, I’m going up to Plymouth to-morrow.” 

She stole a quick, apprehensive glance at him, and then 
suddenly her face paled. “You are going away”—it was an 
assertion rather than a question—“ you are going away for good.” 

“Yes,” George admitted briefly. “You must forgive me for 
not coming up to formally say good-bye,” he added, after rather 
an awkward pause, “but I made up my mind not to go around at 
all, and then I should offend no one. If — 

“Good-byes are a bore,” murmured Mrs. Dunbar. She had 
risen, and was leaning rather heavily against the marble cross. 
Her sunshade had fallen a little backwards, making a ruddy 
shifting frame to her face, as she turned it absently round and 
round. The sunlight fell full upon her so, lighting up the pale- 
brown rings of hair about her temples, showing the hollow line 
of her sweet oval cheeks, the half pouting, half piteous curve of 
her mouth. “ Are you going to stay at Plymouth, then, George, 
or are you going right on?” 

But George made no attempt to answer her. His startled, 
anguished gaze was riveted on that wide, livid, half circle under 
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one of: her beautiful eyes which the sun, streaming down on 
relentlessly, exposed with such cruel, sickening distinctness. 
“Plymouth!” The word fell from his lips in a dull abstracted 
echo, causing Prue to look up at him half inquiringly. 

“Do you remember when dad and you and I went up that 
time ;” 

She stopped, flushing suddenly, and lowered her sunshade 
again, like one remembering a precaution. “When we went 
up—wasn’t it to some show or other?—why, George,” there 
was a nervous, petulant, almost hysterical ring in her voice, 
“to think of your being so stupid. You know there was an 
excursion—a very cheap one—— ” 

She broke into a burst of breathless laughter—strange laughter, 
that seemed to hold her convulsed for a second or two, and then 
of a sudden, a sound of sobbing began to mingle with her mirth. 

“Prue, Prue!” It was more than Alington could bear. She 
had never lain in his arms before, but he folded her there now, 
and held her as if he would so hold her against the world, her 
poor bruised cheek hidden against his shoulder, her slight frame 
shaken by tears and long-drawn sobs. Oh, if she were only 
dead! If she were only under the grass with dad! How could 
she go on living when life was so hideous? Oh, if she only had 
the strength to die! 

“Hush, Prue, hush! Look up, beloved. Life lies before you. 
To talk of dying !” He held her closer now ; the storm of 
sobbing had momentarily subsided, but she still nestled in his 
arms, like an overwrought child. “ Prue, will you trust to a love 
that has been yours always, to make life worth living once more ? 
Will you shake off the dust of this hateful land, and let the pent- 
up worship of years encircle you from this time henceforth? 
Oh, Prue, dearest, best, will you come? Will you?” 


* * * * * 


Back through the green path-fields, and down the steep 
winding hill that leads to Newlyn and the sea, through the 
straggling picturesque little village, and past the harbour, with 
the fishermen gossiping on the beach, and the brown-faced 
children shouting at their play. It was all so familiar, so well 
known. The long lines of fishing boats, the gulls holding 
carnival along the placid waters, the stately Mount rising in the 
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distance. And yet to these two, who knew every sight, every 
sound, by heart, the whole scene was as strange, as unreal, 
as shadowy, as though it had been the outcome of a dream. 
“To-morrow!” the gulls seemed to cry, circling gaily through the 
blue air. “To-morrow!” sang the waves, creeping idly shore- 
wards. “To-morrow!” earth, sea and sky, their own hearts, 
their own eyes, breathed but the same refrain. 


* * * * s 


And to-morrow broke at last. Out at Newlyn, the fisherfolk, 
going about their morning duties, glanced rather curiously 
towards the tall figure leaning against the bridge there, gazing 
abstractedly in front of him at nothing in particular. “Seems 
lost like,” was the general comment, and the stranger was forth- 
with put down as an author, or poet, or something in that line 
from London. Scarcely any one recognized the young man who 
had been such a familiar figure going in and out at Captain 
Marchmont’s five years ago. 

Lost like! It came fairly near the truth. Lost in a waking 
dream, a rapturous trance, steeped through and through with a 
blind bewildered ecstasy. The same spell which had brought 
him out of a sleepless bed at sunrise, to wander up to Paul 
Churchyard, and stand once more on that enchanted ground ; to 
linger fondly over every step of the sacred way which she had 
trodden by his side but a few hours before—the same spell kept 
him here now. Here, within sight of the house where she had 
lived ; here at Newlyn, where he had known her first. His gaze 
strayed up the stream. A carriage drawn by two greys was 
crossing the bridge by the church, a little straggling group of 
women and children hurrying after it. But Alington, as he too 
bent his absent steps in the same direction, was not thinking of 
the wedding or christening which this excitement betokened. 
His dream had flown back to a September Sunday morning— 
his last Sunday in England—and Prue and he were coming out 
of church together. 

He could see her at this moment—oh, how plainly !—standing 
here in the porch, pouting in her pretty impatient way, because 
it had begun to rain, and her new gown would be hurt. And 
then just as he had started to go home for her cloak, there she 
came a flying figure after him. She would share his umbrella. 
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He was right, it was quite big enough for two—and well, yes, if 
she took his arm, he could perhaps shelter her better. Had he 
got her prayer book, or had she left it behind -—— 

“Can’t walk round while the weddin’s going on, please, sir.” 

Alington started, and mechanically removed his hat. The 
little old butt woman motioned towards a pew and ‘pushed a 
prayer book into his hand. Up there, against the glow of the 
altar, the morning sunlight streamed down on the couple plight- 
ing their troth. The priest was rushing blandly on, at a pace 
that was almost irreverent—it was quite a humble, middle-class 
sort of wedding—but even the disadvantages of a loud free and 
easy delivery, and sentences almost devoid of full stops, could 
not wholly rob the service of its solemn beauty, its moving sim- 
plicity and grace. George Alington followed it with strange, 
increasingly absorbed intentness. It was singular ; but in all his 
thirty years this was absolutely the first wedding he had ever 
been present at. He stayed on curiously till the end—till the 
new-made husband and wife had passed down the aisle, followed 
by a small group of beaming relations. Then Alington, too, 
turned to go, being interviewed by the ancient butt woman on 
his way to the door. She could show him around the church 
now if he liked. 

“ Thanks, I have seen all I want to see,” said George, hastily 
administering a coin. He walked away in the deepening sun- 
shine, no longer with slow lingering footsteps, but treading 
quickly, his eyes bent on the ground before him. The air of 
tranced abstraction which had hung over him up to ten minutes 
ago was gone. He was thinking bitterly and vigorously, as he 
strode down the dusty Penzance road, of the excitement there 
would be in the town yonder by the end of the week. The storm 
of tea-table gossip ; the discussions on the “ Prdm ;” the flippant 
laughter of some, and the knowing “ Not a bit surprised,” of 
others. The local prints would have mysterious paragraphs, 
breathing trite moralities, and—no, though, it would be kept out 
of the papers ; delicately suppressed in consideration for—— 

But oh, what on earth did it matter? Supposing every news 
sheet in the kingdom chose to preach a homily on the affair ; 
supposing Penzance rang from end to end with righteous, horror- 
stricken indignation. What would it matter that the world would 
merely see the usual story of folly and intrigue, and guilty pas- 
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sion, when he himself knew that his love was as pure and holy 
and high to-day as on the day when it had first been born. Had 
she been happy would he have dared to draw near her. No, a 
thousand times no. But she was unhappy. Life was made 
hideous to her. It was time for love to step in, surely. High 
time, 

So he argued, half vexed at the pertinacity of his own thoughts 
—at finding himself arguing about the matter at all. And why 
shculd that wedding scene, which he had just witnessed, haunt 
him with such ridiculous persistence? Why should the priest’s 
high-toned meaningless drawl be ringing in his ears like this ? 
It was a beautiful service, certainly, most beautiful, most 
solemn : 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

How the fellow had gabbled it through, though! The merest 
sense of dramatic fitness, let alone reverence, would have taught 
him— 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” : 

Persistently, steadily, the words echoed around him. What 
a teasing thing it was, to have a single disconnected sentence 
buzzing in one’s head with such meaningless reiteration. He 
looked out over the shining water, and tried to picture that 
white-walled villa, by a bluer sea than this, where the old beauti- 
ful colour would steal back to his love’s sweet cheeks, the old 
light to her eyes. He tried to conjure up his enchanted morning 
dream again ; but somehow it refused his behest. He could see 
his love, it was true; even in his dream his eyes had scarcely 
held her more clearly ; but this time she was no longer sitting 
with him by the blue Italian sea, or climbing flowery mountain 
slopes, her hand in his. She was kneeling before the altar of the 
church yonder, a new-made wife—Jasper Dunbar’s—to have and 
to hold, until death should them part. And this priest was no 
mere gabbler, rattling lightly through the service at railroad 
speed. Solemnly, almost warningly, the injunction uttered over 
those two bowed heads rings out for all to hear: 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

“Except should the first man abuse his trust !” 
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The words burst as fiercely through George Alington’s lips as 
though they were a retort hurled at some exasperating monitor 
walking in the flesh by his side. He drew something like an 
involuntary breath of relief to find the life and movement of the 
Promenade around him again. Band music, brakes filling with 
enthusiastic tourists, fish-sellers proclaiming their wares in shrill 
Cornish. It was easier to stamp out a sick fancy amid these 
warm, homely surroundings ; easier to shut out the monotonous 
tones of a tiresomely insistent monitor. He lingered about and 
watched the brakes off, arranged with an old boatman acquain- 
tance to have a sail later on—anything to kill the time !—and 
finally went perfunctorily across to his hotel to breakfast. Only 
a quarter to ten! What was Prue doing? Had she, too, passed 
a sleepless night ?—was she busy preparing ?—were the leaden 
hours of this interminable morning crawling as slowly for her as 
they were for him ? 








* 








“ And how would ’ee like a sail down to Lamorna Cove—say 
to-morrow mornin’, sir? There’s a brave lot o’ mack'rel round 
there this week, I ’eer.” 

“I’m leaving Penzance to-night,” said Alington briefly. “Good 
day, Tresize. Good-bye.” : 

Dan Tresize stood on the beach gazing curiously after the young 
man’s retreating figure. “ That moony an’ silent, an’ gen’rally so 
free an’ chatty like. There he is, lookin’ at that there watch agen ! 
If he’s had that thing out once this blessed mornin’ he’s had en 
out fifty times!” 

Two o'clock! Four hours more. Should he go in to lunch? 
Yes, he would have some lunch. Like the sail, it would help 
pass the time—the weary, interminable time. Another foolish 
fear shot through him—one of scores, similarly petty and need- 
less. Had he impressed on Prue with sufficient clearness that 
they were to leave by the 6.15? Supposing she got con- 
fused and made a mistake ; supposing if when he reached the 
station she failed to meet him ? 

But what senseless, imbecile misgivings! Of course she would 
meet him. His love, who loved him even as he loved her. He 
glanced across at his pale, excited face, in the mirror opposite, 
and laughed in amused impatience at his own fears. A waiter 
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came and bent over him obsequiously, looking in polite inquiry 
at his untasted plate. Yes, he had finished. Sweets? Cheese? 
No, thanks. “ Another bottle of claret, waiter, and my bill at 
the same time, please.” 

His gaze strayed idly out of the window. How blue the sea 
was this afternoon. Nearly as blue as Prue’s eyes. Nearly, but 
not quite. Fancy the joy of watching the old smiling light creep 
back to those wonderful depths—oh, fancy—— 

. “For you, sir.” 

The waiter was back, but neither with the bill nor the claret. 
Alington took the square, cream-coloured envelope which the 
man held out, and broke the seal hurriedly, a red flush rising to 
his face. Her handwriting had not altered a bit. 

It was only three lines which she had sent him—not much to 
read ; but five minutes later he was still sitting with the note in 
his hand, staring at those well-remembered girlish up and down 
strokes in the same way in which he might have stared had Prue 
Dunbar penned him a missive in Arabic. 

“TI cannot come ¢o-day,” the note ran—to-day being twice 
underlined—“ Ronnie has a touch of bronchitis. He was crying 
nearly all night, and will scarcely let me out of his sight. 
—Prue.” 

I cannot come to-day !—cannot come to-day! A waltz air, 
grinding out from a piano organ on the Promenade, caught the 
words up airily, tossing them on through a mass of clattering 
harmonies with blatant persistence. They rang dizzily in Aling- 
ton’s ears as he sat there, gazing in a dazed sort of way through 
the open window, across to the Newlyn cliffs, where, up over the 
hill, among the grass and the graves, he had yesterday won his 
love. 

But to-day Ronnie would not let her out of his sight! Some- 
thing that was half an imprecation, half a fierce sigh, burst 
suddenly through George Alington’s lips. Oh, Prue, Prue. 

All the visitors, save himself, had done lunch and gone out. 
Two of the waiters, moving noiselessly around at the farther end 
of the room, cast curious glances now and again towards the 
abstracted, motionless figure of the gentleman who had ordered 
more claret and now left it untasted at his side, while he leant 
on his elbows and gazed vacantly out of window. 

And Ronnie would not let her out of his sight! With an 
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almost photographic clearness, a scene that Alington had well- 
nigh forgotten, rose before him again. The picture of a little 
golden-haired child, sitting up crowing in his perambulator, while 
a woman with a beautiful transformed face leant over him and 
let his joyous baby hands rumple her hair, and talked to him in 
his own strange baby language. The child’s smiles faded into a 
pout as the woman moved away, and from that to tears, and she 
ran back and kissed and comforted him, and stood waving her 
hand until he was a tiny speck in the distance. Oh, how clear the 
picture was, and how vividly her smile came back—the smile 
with which she had turned and murmured something about 
Ronnie being such a mother’s boy. Again that smothered 
groan burst through George Alington’s white lips. What were 
the voices of the morning compared to this ! 

Ten minutes later he raised his head from his folded arms and 
got up. A year of suffering, mental and physical, would scarcely 
have rendered his face more grey and drawn, more startlingly 
haggard, than it was now, as he walked steadily across to the 
writing table and drew paper and ink towards him, selecting a 
new J pen with careful deliberation. 

“ Prue, dear,"—Ah! What an ugly blot. He tossed the sheet 
aside and took a fresh one. The veins on his forehead were 
standing out like cords; his mouth, under his dark moustache, 
was so set and compressed that it seemed almost as if he were 
painfully smiling.—* Prue, dear, you must not come at all. 
Ronnie wants you now; he will want you more in the years to 
come. Stay with him, dear, and God keep you both. 

“G. A.” 

How bald and cold and commonplace it read. What might 
she not think! Was he to be debarred from even sending one 
last word that would tell her at least one thing—that, as he 
wanted her yesterday, so he wanted her ten thousand times 
more to-day, and needs must all his life. He took up the pen: 
again; his hand, which had traced what went before with such 
mechanical steadiness, trembling uncontrollably. 

“ Always remember that it was for Ronnie.” 

He put the sheet into an envelope, which he sealed and 
directed. Then he went and paid his; bill,and gave orders for” 
his luggage to be taken to the station in time for the ten 
minutes to five train. It struck four as he passed out of the 
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hotel and turned towards Jasper Dunbar’s villa, in the Alexandra 
Road. He knew that the master of the house rarely reached 
home until half-past six, so there was no fear of his communi- 
cation being intercepted. It was easy enough to secure a 
messenger—a round-faced urchin, who trotted off with alacrity, 
and presently returned with even greater promptitude to 
announce the accomplishment of the errand. 

“Tis all right, I gived it in.” 

“For Mrs. Dunbar, to be delivered to her at once.” Alington 
cleared his throat. His voice sounded faint, husky, no resonance 
left in it. 

“Yes, what you told me, sir.” 

“ Thank you, sonnie.” 

He pressed half-a-crown into the child’s hand, and moved 
mechanically away, across the road towards some path-fields, 
which form a short cut to the town. The air was full of the 
keen pungent scent of newly-cut grass; a bevy of rooks 
broke into a sudden noisy chorus above his head. Stealing 
across his numbed brain came the echo of a line he had read, he 
hardly knew where: 


“ Comfort her, comfort her, all things good.” 


The words rose and fell on the drowsy afternoon atmosphere 
in a measured chanting cadence, that seemed to die away some- 
where among the falling leaves. His lips took them up, vaguely’ 
at first, till he was repeating them as though they had been a 
prayer, as he strode unseeingly through the narrow familiar 
streets, past the familiar faces, down the hill to the station. 


NINA ANSTRUTHER. 














Reminiscences of tkillarney. 


WHo has not heard of Killarney, with its glorious lake and 
mountain scenery, and who having once heard has failed to form 
some idea, however remote, of its beauties ? 

So unlike were my imaginings to the original that I scarcely 
dare to give utterance to them, but I must confess that a feeling 
of disappointment came over me when, on reaching the station, 
we seated ourselves in a jaunting car and were driven to our 


hotel. 
Instead of the picturesque scene I had expected to behold, I 


saw nothing but hotels, shops containing ornaments of Con- 
nemara marble and bog-wood, and, side by side, ill-kept hovels, 
in which the far-famed “gintleman who pays the rent” seemed 
to be in possession ! 

Surely this could not be the place about which poets had 
raved, and which travellers had come from ‘distant continents to 
see ! 

We took our dinner almost in silence, and then, constrained to 
see for ourselves whether the place was deserving the name it had 
won, we went in the direction of the lakes. 

Passing the entrance to Lord Kenmare’s mansion, and the 
lonely avenue of trees adjacent, suddenly a turn in the road 
brought us in sight of a view which, so long as memory lasts, can 
never fade away. 

In the distance the mountains, covered by a thin blue mist, 
were but dimly seen, while the sun, in the full splendour of a June 
evening, was quietly sinking to rest, leaving as a parting memento 
his crimson light on the iridescent waters of the lower lake, and 
revealing the ivy-mantled ruins of Ross Castle, as, standing in all 
their stateliness and silence, they seemed to be watching with a 
proud indifference the looks of surprise and admiration to which 
they had long since grown accustomed. Could they have spoken 
what a tale they might have told, of tourists, of every age and 
clime, who had come, as a relaxation for mind and body, to revel 
in a spot so highly favoured by nature. And then to make the 
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scene perfect, a tiny rowing boat just reached the shore, and with 
the oarsman’s “ good-night ” ringing in our ears, and one lingering 
look at the combination of mountain and lake over which the 
twilight was gently stealing, we went to rest, happy in the thought 
that we were in the midst of so much beauty. 

In the morning we started early from our hotel, taking, as 
the first part of the day’s programme, a drive to Muckross 
Abbey. 

Having alighted to inspect the fine old ruin which the 
McCarthys founded in 1440, and which is now in the possession 
of the Herberts, we ascended the winding walk by the Torc 
Cascade, from which eminence a view of unsurpassed loveliness 
greeted us, and finally, through a multitude of rhododendron 
bushes, we reached Glena Cottage, noted no less for the sheltered 
position, which enables even tropical plants to bloom in perfection, 
than from its having been the place where her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, lunched on her visit to Killarney. 

Here we were met by the boatmen, who as soon as luncheon 
was over, were in readiness to take us upon the lake. And then 
it was that the full beauty of Killarney was revealed to us, for 
only from the lakes is it possible to see the mountains, with their 
covering of luxuriant foliage and changing contours, the lovely 
green of the arbutus, which in autumn is a vivid scarlet, and the 
numerous islets, dotted about in all directions. 

Our boatman was full of Irish wit, and related to us, with scarce 
a smile, the legends which, from constant repetition, he had 
doubtless come to believe in. Amongst other things he informed 
us that the Queen was charmed with Killarney, and spoke of it 
as a paradise ; indeed, he went further and said that it was her 
intention to build a palace there, but soon after her return to 
England she sustained the irreparable loss which changed our 
once. sociable sovereign into a veritable recluse, and the idea was 
abandoned. 

Innisfallen, an island containing from eighteen to twenty acres, 
and interesting as being the place where the oldest monastery in 
Ireland lies in ruins, was our next halt. It is a charming spot, 
abounding in yew and ash trees, but bearing a look of utter deso- 
lation.” 

Here we would willingly have lingered, but our boatmen 


were waiting to row us to Lord Kenmare’s side of the lake, and 
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so with regret we bade adieu to the lovely island, and soon were 
in sight of Ross Castle, where our carriage was in readiness to 
convey us home. 

These trips are made particularly pleasant, owing to the con- 
stant change from driving to boating, and then to driving again ; 
in fact, the chief charm about Killarney is its variety, which 
makes two excursions on successive days so totally unlike. 

Intoxicated with the beauties we had already seen, we yet 
coveted more, and the morrow found us all eager for what is 
called the grand trip, the “Gap of Dunloe.” 

The drive, which was inferior to that of the previous day, 
was again the prelude to the day’s proceedings, but it pre- 
pared us but little for what was to follow. Still our driver’s 
ready wit and fund of right good humour supplied us with a 
fresh lot of Irish tales. His sudden announcement, “ Prepare 
for the mounted cavalry,” gave us no time to imagine what 
was to come, for instantly we were fairly besieged by a score of 
horses, whose riders: were all eagerness to engage themselves 
as our guides through the pass. 

Having secured the services of one man, with his horse 
as beast of burden for our wraps, &c., we determined to walk, and 
when we had sat beside the peat fire in Kate Kearney’s Cottage, 
and had conversed with the grand-daughter of the noted beauty, 
we thought it was time to begin our way through the Gap. 

The view before us was totally unlike anything we had seen. 
Instead of the bright, green foliage, the mountains rose grand 
and rugged, with their bare outlines clearly defined against the 
cloudless sky. There was no sign of vegetation nor yet of 
human habitation, but a solemn stillness reigned, and instinc- 
tively we felt that we were in the very presence of nature’s God. 
It almost seemed as though the grand old mountains had a 
secret to tell us. How much did they know of the mysteries 
which were hidden behind ? 

Surely no sermon ever uttered nor line penned could impress 
one with the power and majesty of a Creator as did this awe- 
inspiring sight. And then, like the noise of distant thunder, 
came echoes resounding through the hills, and from peak to peak 
we heard the sound of a far-away bugle. At that moment the 
feeling uppermost in one’s heart was an intense desire to be alone 
—to stand in the midst of the awful stillness and imagine 
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we really were far from the haunts of men, but one of those in- 
terruptions which come so often in life, and by their suddenness 
tend to mar our plans, was upon us. Instantly we were in 
the midst of a group of girls who, with their bare feet, pretty 
smiling faces and unique costumes, were forcing upon us goat’s 
milk. We were told to expect the “black army regiment,” 
but these bright faces and picturesque costumes seemed to have 
nothing of darkness about them, as with their pretty Irish brogue 
they told us of their home in the valley where food and work was 
scarce and then spoke with pleasure of going to America, where 
they had heard both were to be had in abundance. It has been 
said that all the Irish have at some time or other kissed 
the “ Blarney Stone.” Few would like to vouch for the truth of 
the statement, but whether it be so or not, all will certainly 
agree that jthe fair-spoken words, albeit their touch of flattery, 
are far pleasanter to the ear than the blunt out-spoken sentences 
of our own country people. At any rate we must confess it 
was with regret we said good-bye to our fair companions, 
who waved their handkerchiefs to us until we were almost out of 
sight and made so bright a spot in the lonely landscape we were 
leaving. Ai little further on we came to the narrowest part of the 
Gap, where from under the rock there reached us the noise of 
gurgling waters and were told by our guide that a hidden river 
ran beneath, the length of which no man knew. At the end of 
our walk the boatmen met us, and for a couple of hours we 
rowed through scenery which must be unsurpassed for beauty 
of colouring and delicacy of touch. Passing under the Weir 
Bridge, which tradition says was built when Adam was a boy, 
we shot the rapids and then, getting into smoother water, 
revelled in the luxury of peace and happiness in the midst of 
nature’s lavish gifts. 

No doubt the finest way of seeing Killarney is to reach it by 
way of Glengarieff, when a full view of the scenery may be ob- 
tained, but to /ee/: the beauty of the lakes and mountains, one 
must be in the very midst of them, listening for the secrets 
which they only tell to those who love them, those who come 
there because they are drawn, and not because they want, as 
the Americans aptly put it, to do Killarney. 

It is said that the Prince of Wales was so charmed with this 


part of the Emerald Isle, that in a moment of exuberance he 
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knighted the guide who, by his description and anecdotes, had 
so contributed to his enjoyment. 

We had the pleasure of seeing the Irishman who was so 
fortunate as to have won this mark of favour from the heir- 
apparent, and who is still known by the title of “Sir John.” 

It is sad to think that amidst so fair a scene much poverty 
exists, for although Killarney in any weather and under any 
circumstances must be beautiful, the winter, with its long nights 
and days when no tourists are near, must be a dreary time to 
those who have no other means of subsistence than is obtained 
by the gifts of generous travellers in the summer season. 

The events of life ofttimes hang but upon a thread! 

Had Queen Victoria fulfilled her intention of spending a part 
of every year in Killarney, how changed would have been the lot 
of the poor, and not only here would the change have been felt, 
but throughout the length and breadth of the igapa. Loyal 
subjects would have arisen whose devotion to the Crown would 
have made the disturbances of the last few years impossible. 

Yet, notwithstanding all, the Irish as a nation venerate their 
sovereign, and are quite content to be governed by England— 
provided only that she sends one suited to fulfil the onerous 
duties of a Lord Lieutenant. 

With what joy would they hail the arrival of a member of the 
Queen’s family, if in such a one they could find a sympathetic 
heart which would appreciate their sterling qualities, and judge 
them not by the few who have made themselves notorious for 
creating disturbances, but on their own merits. 

At the end of the Upper Lake, a rugged, precipitous rock 
goes by the name of the Eagle’s Nest, and in its -interstices the 
grey eagle still have their eyries. 

It is hard to say which is the most beautjful of the three 
lakes, but owing to its combination of lake and mountain, and 
luxuriant foliage, we are inclined to give the preference to this 
one. The middle, which also goes by the name of Torc or 
Muckross, contains the islands of Dinis and Brickeen. The Devil’s 
Island is also here. Indeed, one of the things we were most 
struck with was the constant repetition of his Satanic majesty’s 
name in connection with the Killarney legends. Nowhere is 
money more needed than whilst making these trips around 
Killarney, for the estates of both Lord Kenmare and Colonel 
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Herbert are heavily mortgaged, and entirely in the hands of the 
Jews, who, with the money-making propensity of their race, leave 
no stone unturned, if by so doing they may increase their 
revenue. 

At the same time, travellers who object on principle to give 
tips may visit Killarney without making any great inroad into 
their income, for although the Lake Hotel and the Victoria 
run a high tariff, Graham’s Hotel contains the two great 
requisites for tourists, a kindly host and comfortable accommo- 
dation. 

Soon we were again in Lough Leane, which is by far the 
largest of the three lakes, and the ancient ruins of Ross Castle, 
which terminates each day’s proceedings, in view. 

None but those who sympathize with nature in all her varied 
moods can appreciate the changing scenery to which we were 
bidding fa#} ell, nd only those who love Ireland and the Irish 
can secure hospitality from its patriotic people, who, although 
keen enough to see that her prosperity is on the decline, yet love 
“ Auld Ireland,” with an intensity which partly explains the 
+ - reason why “ Paddy” makes:so poor an emigrant. 

WESTOTH IDE. 

















3f a Man ask Bread. 


By MARY S. HANCOCK. 


CHAPTER V. 


As the morning wore on and Doris made no appearance, 
Priscilla—who was never happy unless she knew where her 
brothers were—ran Allan to earth in the study, and found his 
ward with him ; then her anger showed itself in her eyes. 

“ Had you forgotten that you were to ride out with my brother 
Rufus ?” she asked from the doorway. 

And the girl, looking up, said simply, “ Yes.”™ a 

Miss Priscilla took a step forward. 

“Why, where have youbeen? The horses have waited some . 
time. You are not ready and—and—yes, your dress is dusty. 
Surely, Allan, you have been taking her over the house ?” 

“Yes, Ihave. There is nothing to disturb you in that, Pris- 
cilla ; it is a very interesting ramble.” 

“One I don’t like,” she returned, with her thin lips tightly 
compressed, 

“Are you superstitious, Miss Gordon? . And what do you 
think we found ?” 

Miss Gordon interrupted her harshly: 

“Yes, I am—superstitious. I have good reason to be.” 

Doris laughed. 

“TI found a cloak,” she said merrily. “Quite a modern one, 
too; and long enough to suit a fair-sized revenante.” 

“Don’t jest!” cried Priscilla sharply, in a voice accentuated 
by pain. “I have seen her wearing it. I saw her last night.” 

Her tones were mingled with awe, but Doris turned her head 
towards Allan with a gleam of amusement in her eyes. 

“ Then there zs some one who masquerades a little,” she said 
quickly. “I wonder why she does it—and wo she is.” 

“ Perhaps—Rufus—knows.” 

The answer came from him unwillingly, but it angered Miss 
Priscilla. 
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“ What has Rufus got to do with it?” she cried. “I tell you 
it is something out of the way that I saw.” 

“A very new cloak!” said Doris, holding up her finger. 
“ Made by Freeman and Bates—a nice one, too. I would not 
mind having it ; I wanted to bring it away.” 

“ Dear forbid!” exclaimed the older lady piously. 

“Guardy forbade it,” said Doris. “How strange that you 
should believe in nonsense of this kind, Miss Gordon! ” 

“Thank you. I believe I know what ‘nonsense’ is better than 
you do. Now, if you have finished with those rubbishy papers 
that Allan has been showing you, we will go and make your 
peace with Rufus. Come.” 

Doris rose at once, but she did not choose to make “ peace” 
with the gentleman mentioned. 

“ As a matter of fact I never said I should ride out to-day ; it 
was too damp,” she told Miss Priscilla, much to the latter’s 
amazement. “Iam going to brush my dress.” 

“ And is Rufus—— ” 

“ He can go out by himself,” retorted the girl, who was begin- 
ning to find this frequent interposition of “ Rufus ” rather irksome. 
“If you'turn your head you will see he is even now riding down 
the drive.” 

So saying she went up the stairs, leaving Miss Priscilla very 
much disturbed. 

But when Doris had gone and the door had closed, Allan sat 
still in his study, shaking his head ruefully. 

“This will not do, my friend,” he observed gloomily. “ It 
is very pleasant—but it is not expedient. It had better cease. 
It must cease, Allan, my boy.” 

And no idea of “ Rufus” entered 4és mind with or without 
regard to his ward. 

When he did think of him again it was with reference to 
the cloak and its possible owner, for Allan did not share his 
sister’s opinions or beliefs. , 

_“ Rufus is deceitful,” he muttered. “He has ways of which 
I do not approve. He is capable of—anything.” Which Mr. 
Rufus would have taken as the highest praise had he but heard it. 

Allan promised himself the trouble of investigating the whole 
affair before he was much older ; but he had the greatest repug- 
nance to such investigation. 
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He and Rufus were wide asunder as the poles. He was the 
very soul of honour ; Rufus did not know what honour meant. 

Allan was “straight” as a dart. Rufus, crooked in every 
action, believed in no one’s rectitude, not even in hisown. _ 

His favourite saying was that “every man has his price ;” and 
his opinion was that—more or less—words, motives, actions were 
marketable—worth so much—in the currency of the day. 

He would cheerfully have sold his soul to the highest 
bidder, and in shovelling the gold, felt as if he had had the best 
of the bargain. 

Allan’s eyes were, however, mercifully closed to the utter bad- 
ness of Rufus’s character ; and while he suspected a good deal, 
he forebore to £now too much. 

Once again—poor Allan. 

The fictions of a family have to be kept up—often at a fearful 
price. Allan had yet to recognize the full weight of this. 

But after a while he forgot to think of Rufus ; he was obliged 
to think of himself ; for one dread secret overwhelmed his soul. 

He had been making other discoveries besides that of the 
cloak ; he had found something even nearer home—within the 
citadel, the hidden recesses of his heart—that occasioned greater 
uneasiness, for he had revealed to himself the fact that he loved 
Doris. 7 

“And I promised Fitz-Gerald that I would do my best for 
the child,” he exclaimed, springing from his chair and pacing 
up and down in his agitation. “This is how I have kept my 
promise. If she were penniless—if I were rich—and young— 
Bah! What a hypocrite I feel. But it is not too late. I can—I 
will crush this wild feeling, these mad impulses. I will fight 
them down, dive them out. I must do it—to save her from 
myself.” 

He wrestled over this for hours, making no sign to those out- 
side as to what he was enduring. 

He “did not want anything,” he told John when summoned to 
a meal. He did not even require a light. Darkness was within 
him, it might as well reign without also. A deeper, denser 
gloom settled down, down, upon him, enwrapping his very 
being in its cruel embrace ; and there was no one to help him. 

He whose hand was always ready on behalf of others, found 
no warm answering clasp for himself. It is the penance paid by 
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hearts and intellects like his that they live in loneliness ; - 
sometimes die in loneliness also. 

It is the heritage of their existence, and never had it pressed 
upon Allan as it did then. 

In the large dining-room, the three who sat at one end of 
the long table made no comment upon his absence. One was 
obviously relieved at it. Another treated it with unconcern as 
a thing to which she was not unaccustomed. 

The third wondered, and was sad. And the third was Doris. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RuFus finished his lunch, sulked about all the afternoon, 
quarrelled with Priscilla over the evening meal, and finally took 
himself off to smoke under the trees before bedtime. A very 
unpleasant man was Rufus Gordon when the fit took him, as it 
had done to-day. 

The hills looked grey in the mist that rose from the 
valley to enshroud them, the birds were roosting already, the 
stars had come out one by one in the distant sky. 

Here and there a few moths scurried to and fro, and a bat or 
two dashed against him as he paced steadily along, each turn 
bringing him—designedly—a little nearer to the dreaded west 
wing. 

When he reached the covert of the thick rhododendrons he 
stopped and listened. “Yes, she is here—already,” he mur- 
mured, flicking the ashes off the end of his cigar with his little 
finger, on which sparkled a fine big diamond. “ You never can get 
rid of a woman like that ; she sticks—worse than a leech! That 
is owing to my extreme gentleness with her.” He laughed 
uneasily. “ Tut. Women and dogs are alike ; the more you beat 
"em the better they like you. It’s good for their education— 
both of ’em.” 

He laughed again—not so uneasily. And at the sound a 
woman came stealthily out from beneath a curtain of thick 
ivy. 

“ Think of it, Rufus!” she exclaimed. ‘The Professor served 
me a shabby trick to-day ; he locked the door of my apartment 
and shut me out, so I’ve had to bivouac on the stairs all the 
afternoon—without my cloak. Ha, ha. They took me for a 
spirit.” 
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“ An evil one,” said he frowningly, but the woman shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“ That’s as I’ve been taught—you are worse than I am, though 
a good deal cleverer.” 

The compliment to his “cleverness” pleased him; for the 
other he did not care ; but it suited him to frown just now, for 
he wanted to impress something upon her mind. 

“You'll play. spirits once too often,” he said sneeringly. 
“ You'll get yourself caught—or be seen—or—something.” 

“Then let me go away, Rufus. I don’t want to stay any 
longer in your cold ‘ancestral halls ;’ a small lodging will suit 
my humble desires.” 

“Don’t be a fool. It does not suit me that you should go. 
How can I afford it ?” 

“Easily. I don’t cost much.” Then she changed her tone 
and dropped her coaxing manner. “ There is another thing you 
can do, Rufus—acknowledge me, and let me take my proper 
place. That will cost you nothing. If I had a spark of pride in 
me I would assert myself.” 

Rufus’ face had blanched considerably at the first words, but 
when she ended he was himself again. 

“Oh, would you. How pleasantly you would be received by 
my sister! I can see Miss Gordon of “Redmarshall welcoming 
you.” 

She snapped her fingers in the air. 

“I care that for Priscilla!” she cried aloud. “I should go to 
Allan. He is a gentleman, and—he is not brutal ; Allan would 
help me.” 

Rufus turned on his heel, grinding it so fiercely into the gravel 
that he cut a clean hole into the soil. 

“ Speak less forwardly of my people, will you,” he exclaimed, 
with a dangerous gleam in his eyes and a curious twist of his 
lips, “ or—I’ll teach you who ¢hey are!” 

The woman put out a slim white hand. 

“ Keep cool,” she said calmly. “It does not pay to rage, and 
besides, let me give you a little of your own caution; your 
‘ people’ may hear you.” 

Rufus threw away his cigar with a vicious gesture and stuck 
his hands into his pockets. 

“If I had known what I do, I’d have seen you hanged before 
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I meddled with you,” he told her bitterly ; but he seemed to have 
lost his hold over her for the time being. She merely laughed, 
snapped her fingers again, and said “Ditto!” as if she were 
waving him a kiss. 

“What makes you so maddening?” he asked angrily. “You 
are a very—devil.” 

She drew back, poised herself on her toes lightly, and swayed 
over towards him, her brilliant cheek all but touching him as he 
stood there doggedly surveying her, and wondering at her beauty 
and her devilry. 

“ Don’t you want to know ?” she said, with the lightning flash 
of one supreme moment in both their lives—when she held what 
she called the “upper hand.” “Wouldn’t you like to know? 
Well, I’m mistress of the situation for once, my man. Do you 
hear? I am mistress. I have my ‘ marriage lines.’ Ha! would 
you? Hands off!” 

For he had flung himself upon her, not dreaming of the young 
lioness force within that frame. He was furious. Her “marriage 
lines ” indeed ; then she had broken into his room—into his escri- 
totve—into everything he held secret. She, this creature, had 
had wit, cunning enough to burst her way ¢heve and to help her- 
self. If she could do this, what would be safe ? 

Rufus’ veins stood out like cords ; he was too incensed to think 
of rights and wrongs, too mad to dream of the strength of a 
woman’s nature. He was pushed back, and he leaned against 
the bushes glaring at her. 

“If I had my fingers near you,” he hissed. 

She nodded composedly. 

“Just so. You'd kill me, probably. But you are a good way 
off that, I’m thinking ; and I have the ‘whip hand’ of you even 
then, for I have still something ‘ up my sleeve.’ I have this. Do 
you see it?” 

His revolver lay in her hand, a beautiful, shining thing he had 
bought a short while before, which she had also taken from his 
room. 

“I like pretty, shining toys like this,” she said caressingly ; 
“and I understand them too. For instance, if I do so and 
so.” 

She raised it, pointed it at Rufus, who drew back into the 
clump of rhododendron, and put her finger on the trigger. 
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“For heaven’s sake, mind what you're about,” he cried wildly. 
“Put it down!” 

She laughed lightly, but never moved. Every atom of the 
gipsy in her was stirred at last. She and he stood level, but she 
was “mistress of the situation.” That steady hand, that un- 
quivering eye, that cold demeanour showed it. The revolver 
was the finishing stroke. She was a splendid lioness—robbed of 
the one love of her life. And as they stood there, Rufus realized 
the superb beauty of her figure, the splendid glory of her young 
frame, the colour, the vivid enchantment of her face ; he realized 
all this—too late. 

“Put it down!” he cried hoarsely ; but she never wavered, nor 
did she look as if she heard. 

“Will no one come ?” he said in his heart. “She will kill me, 
as sure as fate. Why does not that imbecile John sound the 
gong or call me in?” 

At the moment when the tension was almost insupportable, a 
step sounded on the gravel, and a voice, Miss Priscilla’s, was 
heard. 

“Rufus!” she called tremulously. “ Rufus, come in. Old 
John is ill, and I am waiting to lock this door. Rufus!” 

He made a gesture of despair and the woman before him 
nodded. ad 

“You can speak,” she said coldly. “ Tell prim Prissy where 
you are.” 

“I am coming, Priscilla,” he called back, his own voice shak- 
ing for once. “I will be with you in a moment.” 

“Qh, will you ?” 

It was the woman before him who spoke. 

“You've got to bargain with me first, though.” 

“Wh—what about ?” he stammered thickly. “What do you 
want?” 

“You know.” 

The tone was contemptuous, and he winced. 

“ Priscilla will call again,” he muttered. “ Pray be quick.” 

“Take me with you.” 

“Tl see you hanged first.” 

“No? Really?” and she laughed more recklessly. 

That did it. 

He was a coward, but he had more of the devil in him than 
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most men. He sprang forward to wrench the glittering thing 
out of her hand, to shake her, to punish her for the reckless 
speech and the foolhardy laughter—Who knows ? 

_ He hoped to take her at a disadvantage, but he was mistaken. 

Lightly she bounded aside, and he, stumbling forward after her, 
tripped in some long sprays of bindweed, for the garden was a 
wilderness in its by-paths. He caught at something as he fell 
forward, and it happened to be her hand, still holding the weapon. 

There was a report—one, only—and a small puff of smoke. 
But when this cleared away it revealed a man stretched along 
the path, dead; while a woman was flying swiftly for dear life 
across the neighbouring field. The whole thing was the work of 
a second, over and done with beyond recall, before there could 
be an arrest of thought. A revolver lay on the path, the man’s 
face was hidden by the matted leaves amongst which he had 
fallen, and death must have been instantaneous. 

The sharp report startled. everybody, and brought Miss 
Priscilla out of doors; nay, it aroused old John and the still 
older gardener, and brought both men to the scene, where they 
found Allan alone; Allan by the side of the dead man, his 
brother. 

For he, like the others, had heard the shot and been aroused 
and alarmed by it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THERE was consternation enough at Redmarshall. The Professor 
was startled and moved out of his ordinary composure. With 
all Rufus’ faults he was still his brother, and as such Allan for- 
gave much and mourned him deeply. 

Miss Priscilla shut herself up in her room, refusing to see any 
one—overcome by grief and bitterly resentful as to the manner 
of Rufus’ death. She felt it keenly. Rufus, as the youngest of 
the family, had been her favourite. She had shielded him times 
without number, and defended him constantly. She had found 
merits where few existed, hoodwinked herself as to his evil 
doings, thrown over him a gloss of her own manufacturing, and 
finally, whitewashed him, by a fictitious engagement, in the eyes 
of the whole country-side. 
If Doris had only known 
But she took care Doris never did know. 
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Doris, horrified beyond words at the sudden termination of a 
life, and at the mystery that surrounded the matter, almost shook 
with fear. Her face became pale and her nerves were unsteady. 
nor was she alone in this respect. 

Rufus had not been a favourite with any one save his sister, 
but death condones many offences, and it has passed into a 
proverb that we speak gently of the dead ; so even those to whom 
he had been most trying smoothed over his defects and thought 
with pity of his end. 

It was the tragedy of this that appealed to men’s minds, as 
well as the mystery that could not be explained away. No one 
ventured to penetrate to Miss Priscilla’s side with condolences. 

She shut the door of her room and wept in secret. She wept 
over the grave of her vanished hopes, her ambitions, her 
schemes. 

She was left with broken memories and ruined dreams of what 
might have been, and it was impossible not to pity her. 

The inquest did not even arouse her, though she felt a deep 
sting at the very idea of such a thing—in the home of the 
Gordons—every member of whose house had died in their own 
beds, with sorrowing groups of the family around, and quite the 
orthodox amount of sorrow and lamentation expended over 
them. Rufus, alone, had been differefftly placed. 

At the bottom of Priscilla’s heart there was a gloomy reflection, 
hidden from and unacknowledged even by herself, that, after all, 
he had earned his own fate—that he had spent the years of man- 
hood in making enemies, and that the wrongs he had done to 
others were not such as could be lightly forgotten or easily 
forgiven. 

“Women do not avenge their wrongs in this fashion,” she 
argued. “At first I fancied it might have been Meg, but 
afterwards—afterwards I knew that se would not hurt him. 
Meg would forgive; she would not hurt him. I daresay she 
would sooner break her heart P 

Here the stately Miss Priscilla sobbed aloud. Her own heart 
was also in danger of breaking. 

And the coroner puzzled his dull head over the affair to very 
little more purpose either. 

The toy weapon was handed respectively from juror to 
juror. Many heads were shaken more or less solemnly, 
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many suggestions made to little purpose, but not much was 
discovered. 

The revolver was Rufus’ beyond doubt; John could swear to 
that ; but Rufus had certainly not killed himself. The wound 
proved this. 

The household was very small, the servants were old and 
tried ; no one within doors was likely to be concerned, and by 
way of outdoor servants they had only a gardener and groom, 
both of whom were in the servants’ hall at the time when this 
untoward event happened. 

Therefore, no one at Redmarshall could be implicated or 
accused. 

This was clear, and the coroner made it clearer to all who 
might be concerned. 

The jury made no long business of the inquest, and the 


coroner was glad when it was over; but the verdict of “ Wilful 


murder against some person or persons unknown” sent a thrill 
throughout the district, especially when it was understood that 
there was not the slightest clue as to the delinquents. 

Persons in Rufus’ own “beat” in life were shocked more 
deeply than most others, for they naturally sought for motives 
for the commission of such a crime, and they received in return 
revelations of things hitherto unknown and unimagined. They 
found out more than they bargained for. 

All the world knew that Rufus had been, as the village folk 
phrased it, “a bit wild” in his day, but, thanks to Miss Priscilla, 
all the world knew.also that the “new leaf” had been “turned,” 
and that he was going to settle down with a wealthy bride and 
entertain his neighbours, like a sociable human being. 

The country-side was, therefore, disposed to feel aggrieved. 

Jeannie Dinwoodie, at the inn, could have “told a thing or 
twa,” but she forbore. There was not much use in stirring 
muddy water, she argued, and she knew—oh, rare Jean !—how 
to hold her tongue. 

So Rufus’ death would have been a nine days’ wonder in the 
absence of any clue, had it not been for the diligence of the 
local police and the very few opportunities for display afforded 
by the circumstances of their lives. Now “ Rob the Polis” had 
such a chance of distinguishing himself—the only one in his 
experience—he did not mean to let it slip, and, indeed, he began 
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to lose no opportunities and leave no stone unturned in order to 
effect his object. 

“| hae ma suspeecions,” he said with many a solemn shake of 
the head ; “but I'll no be after tellin’ a’ folk aboot ’em. Yon’s 
no ma waay.” 

And he went on after this fashion until he provoked a fair 
amount of curiosity where but little had been known to exist. 

Rufus was buried with considerable ceremony, all the country- 
side assisting at the event in every description of vehicle that 
could convey a man. 

It was not often that a funeral took place, and one under 
such exceptional circumstances was remarkable enough to arouse 
interest. 

All eyes followed Allan as the chief mourner, so quiet and 
grave he looked, as befitted the “last of the Gordons ;” and 
many were the speculations as to Doris’ feelings ow, those 
who so speculated knowing, as is generally the case, the least 
about the matter. 

Neither Miss Priscilla nor Doris were present, however, for 
in the district it was not thought “fit” for women to attend 
“ buryings.” 

It was noticeable that “ Rob the Polis ” kept his eye on the one 
representative of the Gordons, following him closely from the 
house to the grave and standing beside him during the cere- 
mony, and those who understood Rob took occasion to remark 
that Rob had “ sumthin’ ?’ his heed,” though they little knew how 
tragic that something was likely to prove. 


(Zo be continued.) 








